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me Missouri Test Oath and Its 
Significance 


| Opposition to the teachings of Machiavelli, 
el and Nietzsche, we hold with St. Paul and the 
nolic Church of all ages, that the State is not 
, and consequently, not-being all-wise and all- 
rful, cannot exact obedience to any law that is 
rary to the law of God. In other words, we 
firmly and confidently, that the political power 
he State is derived from God, and must, there- 
, be used in accordance with the law of God, 
; implies a distinction between the political 
er itself and the use or application of it. The 
er is divine in its origin, and therefore, binding 
onscience, but the application of it by the gov- 
ment of the State, being made by fallible men, 
~ at times go contrary to divine right and is, 
that case, null and void. 
‘he patriotic citizen will, of course, give the civil 
iority faithful adherence in all just matters and, 
oubtful cases, the benefit of the doubt ; but when 
act or mandate is clearly opposed to the law 
God or the inalienable rights of man, he will 
ase obedience, on the apostolic plea, that we must 
God rather than man. ‘This seems to be a 
-evident truth, and yet there are many who 
r: It is a law, and therefore, it must be 
erved; right or wrong does not affect the mat- 
those who oppose it, place themselves outside 
pale of loyalty. This is nationalism of the 
apant kind, and should always encounter the op- 
fition of all loyal Christians, Protestant as well 
Catholic. 
A very instructive case in point is that of the so- 
sed Drake Constitution of Missouri of 1865, and 
Test Oath it prescribed.*) 
When the Civil War came to an end by the sur- 
der of the armies of Lee and Johnston, and the 
ve soldiers of North and South returned to their 
nes, the politicians became active to perpetuate 
-enmities engendered by the four years’ conflict. 
where was this more pronounced than in the 
-state Missouri, where the so-called Radicals 
ined to disfranchise all southern sympathiz- 
The means for accomplishing this nefarious 
bose was found in a new Constitution, which be- 
: the fundamental law of the state on July 4, 


the Drake Constitution cfr. Barclay, Thomas S. 
‘al Republican Movement in Missouri” in The 
Historical Review, Vol. X, No. I, pp. 55-78, and 
297-301. See also Annual Cyclopedia, 1865, New 
5 he a ae ve a Ue ne Mis- 
Bishop John McMullen’s Life an ritings. 
CXVIII to CXXXIII. 


—_ 


1865. ‘The war had brought brother in conflict with 
brother, friend with friend, neighbor with neigh- 
bor. Southern sympathizers were very numerous 
among all classes of the people. But, whilst the 
Protestant clergy, especially of the Baptist and 
Methodist churches, had, as a rule, openly espoused 
the southern cause, the public conduct of the Cath- 
olic priests and their Archbishop was perfectly cor- 
rect. ‘The few exceptions only emphasize the gen- 
eral rule observed by the Catholic clergy, irrespec- 
tive of their southern or northern leanings. ‘Their 
high calling, as ministers of Christ and dispensers 
of His mysteries, forbade them to take sides in the 
bloody conflict. But religious prejudices were active 
against the Catholic Church. Fear and jealousy 
were the motives. The Church was growing too 
rich and powerful to suit the leaders among the po- 
litical “saviors of the country.” But they found in 
the Archbishop of St. Louis a man whom they could 
not bend nor break. At no time in his life did Peter 
Richard Kenrick more strikingly show forth the 
leonine qualities of his character than in his oppo- 
sition to the infamous test-oath required by the so- 
called Drake Constitution. 

The new Constitution disqualified from voting 
and from holding any office of honor, trust or profit 
in the state, anyone who had ever been in armed 
hostility to the United States, or had ever given aid 
or comfort or countenance or support to persons 
engaged in such hostility, or had ever by act or 
word manifested his adherence to the cause of such 
enemies; or his desire for the triumph over the 
arms of the United States, or his sympathy with 
those engaged in rebellion. 

This was sufficiently obnoxious, but the injustice 
went further: ‘Nor shall any such person be capa- 
ble of being an officer, councilman or director cr 
trustee or other manager of any corporation, public 
or private, now existing or hereafter established by 
its authority, or of acting as professor or teacher in 
any educational institution—or of holding any real 
or other property in trust for the use of any church, 
religious society or congregation.” 

In Section VI of the Constitution an oath, called 
at first the “Oath of Loyalty,” but afterwards 
known as the “Test Oath,” was prescribed not only 
for those whose desired to vote or to hold an office 
of honor, trust or profit under the authority of the 
state, but also for all the clergy, Catholic and 
Protestant, of whatever denomination, before the 
2nd day of August, 1865. 

The Test Oath read as follows: 


“T uw. do solemnly swear that I am well acquainted 
with the terms of the third section of the second article 
of the Constitution of the State of Missouri adopted in 


vst / 
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if 
_ 


the year 1865, and have carefully considered same; that | 
have never, directly or indirectly, done any of the acts in 
said section specified; that I have been always truly and 
loyally on the side of the United States against all enemies 
thereof, foreign and domestic; that I will bear true faith 
and allegiance to the United States; and will support the 
Constitution and the laws thereof as the supreme law of 
the land, any law and any ordinance of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding; that I will, to the best of my 
ability, protect and defend the Union of the United States, 
and not allow the same to be broken up and dissolved, or 
the government thereof to be destroyed or overthrown, 
under any circumstances if in my power to prevent it; that 
I will support the Constitution of the State of Missouri; 
that I make this oath without any mental reservations or 
evasion, and hold it to be binding to me.” 

Article III of Section 9 of the Constitution: 

“Nor after that time shall any person be competent as 
a bishop, priest, deacon, minister, elder, or other clergyman 
of any religious persuasion, sect or denomination, to teach, 
preach or solemnize marriages; unless such person shall 
have first taken, subscribed and filed said oath.” 2) 

The Constitution prescribed fine and imprison- 
ment as punishment for holding office or perform- 
ing the functions mentioned without having taken 
the oath. A priest was therefore liable to fine and 
imprisonment in the penitentiary if he ventured to 
preach, or assist at a marriage, or say mass in pub- 
lic. 

This provision was clearly in conflict with the 
Constitution of the United State:, in as far as it 
interfered with the freedom of worshipping God. 
It was moreover an “ex post facto” law, in its 
operations, that is, it attempted to punish people for 
actions that were not punishable at the time they 
were committed, and at the same time it would 
force everyone that refused to take the oath, to 
become a witness against himself. The Archbishop 
of St. Louis took the high ground that to take the 
oath, was to acknowledge an authority in the state 
that does not belong to it, and that human authority 
was above divine. Accordingly, Archbishop Ken- 
rick, on July 28, 1865, addressed the following cir- 
cular letter to his clergy: ‘Reverend Sir! Since 
under the new Constitution ‘a certain oath is to be 
exacted of priests, that they may have leave to an- 
nounce God’s word, and officiate at marriages, 
which oath, they can in no wise take without a sac- 
rifice of ecclesiastical liberty, I have judged it ex- 
pedient to indicate to you my opinion in the matter, 
that you may have before your eyes a rule to be 
followed in a case of this delicacy. I hope that the 
civil power will abstain from exacting such an oath. 
But should it happen otherwise, I wish you to in- 
form me of the particular circumstances of your 
position, that I may be able to give you counsel and 
assistance.” 

This letter was signed by Peter Richard Kenrick, 
Archbishop of St. Louis. All the priests refused 
to take the oath but continued their priestly func- 
tions. A number of arrests were made of non- 
iuring priests, as Father David S. Phelan of 
Edina, Bernard Hillner of Boonville, John Hogan 
of Chillicothe, John A. Cummings of Louisiana, 
and many others.*) Father Hogan showed his 


2) Messages and Proclamations, Vol. IV, pp. 262-264, and 
the “Constitution of 1865.” 
3) “On the Mission in Missouri,” pp. 130, 131. 


be wiped out, if the Church was not to suffer } 


contempt for the sponsors of such an outrageog 
law by going to the courthouse, dressed 5 
cassock, surplice, stole and biretta, carrying ff 
large crucifix in his right hand and in his me 
Folio Bible. ‘This action of the gentle, ever-helpif 
priest roused the indignation of the Catholics 
Brookfield and Linn County to white heat. At} 
meeting held in Brookfield they denounced the 1§ 
famous anti-christian measures of the “Radic 
Constitution” and defiantly unfurled the flag of 1h 
ligious freedom. ‘The arrested priests were placi 
under bond. ‘The Archbishop himself was made } 
suffer for noncompliance in regard to the Test oath 
Mrs. Mary A. Lamargue of Old Mines, Washin} 
ton County, had made a bequest of $20,000 to 1If 
Archbishop of St. Louis for the education @ 
priests for his diocese. Louis Bolduc and oth§ 
heirs at law of the deceased benefactress contesté 
the will under the provisions of the Drake Consfj 
tution, disqualifying the nonjuring clergy fro 
holding or receiving property in trust for thej 
church or religious society. The Archbishop 
the witness stand testified, that only as Archbishe¢ 
of St. Louis was he entitled to the legacy and on 
as Archbishop did he desire to receive it. 
Court instructed the jury to give a verdict setti 
aside the will of Mrs. Lamargue. On appeal froi 
Washington County the Supreme Court of Mi 
souri, in March term, 1870, affirmed the decisic 
of the trial judge: “Legacy of Peter Richard Ke 
rick is void and of no effect as in violation of se 
tion 13, article 1, of the Constitution of the Stai 
of Missouri.”*) 

Bishop Hogan in his Golden Jubilee Sermon apt 
said: “Under radical rule in Missouri a horsethié 
was competent to be legatee, but not Peter Richar 
Kenrick, Archbishop of St. Louis.” 


The Protestant ministers made no united effort t 
combat the obnoxious Constitution. Many took th 
oath in good faith, but those who had actually sym 
pathized with the South during the war, refuse 
to forswear themselves, yet continued their usuz 
ministrations in spite of their legal disabilitie 
These courageous men were one in sentiment wit 
the Catholic priests, in resisting the mandate of th 
civil powers, as being an infringement on the Goc 
given right of the Church, to preach the Gospel ¢ 
Christ and to baptize the converts. ‘The Rey. \ 
M. Leftwich, D. D., in his interesting book, Man 
tyrdom in Missouri, two volumes, 1870, gives | 
large number of Protestant preachers, who we 
made to suffer for conscience’s sake during th 
War and the Test Oath period. In Volume II | 
devotes the greater part of a chapter to the Cathol 
Martyrs in Missouri (pp. 222 ss.). On pages 341 
348 he gives a resume of the Cummings’ Ca 
which settled the whole matter for Catholics a 
Protestants alike.®) . 

Archbishop Kenrick felt that the Test Oath 


ly 
< 


+) Kenrick versus Cole et al. 
26, p. 85. 
°) The second volume of Leftwich is very rare. A ¢ 
can be found in the Mercantile Library, St. Louis. 


Pie = Wipes 


Missouri Reports, \ 
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aation and continued oppression. His oppor- 
ity was at hand. Father John A. Cummings, 
itor of Louisiana, Pike County, Mo., was ar- 
ed like many others of his brethren, but unlike 
n, refused to furnish bail, saying he would, in 
ih a case, rather go to jail, and there await the 
scome of his trial. To jail he went, and all ap- 
Is to the “little dapper gentleman,” as he was 
cribed by non-Catholics, to accept the offer of 
were flatly refused.®) 
“ather Cummings was convicted in the Circuit 
irt of Pike County; he appealed to the Supreme 
irt of the State, where the judgment of the Cir- 
- Court was affirmed. He then took his case to 
Supreme Court of the United States, where it 
s argued in December, 1866. The Hon. David 
ldley Field, and the Hon. Reverdy Johnson ar- 
‘d the case for Father Cummings. The Mis- 
‘rians George P. Strong and J. B. Henderson 
re the counsels for the State of Missouri. 
“he case was thus stated by Mr. Justice S. J. 
id in rendering the decision: 
“This case comes before us on a writ of error to 
Supreme Court of Missouri, and involves a con- 
eration of the Test oath imposed by the Consti- 
won of that State. The plaintiff in error is a 
est of the Roman Catholic Church, and was in- 
ted and convicted, in one of the Circuit courts 
that State, of the crime of teaching and preach- 
, as a priest and minister of that religious de- 
mination, without having first taken the oath, and 
s sentenced to pay a fine of $500 and to be com- 
ted to the jail until the same was paid. On ap- 
1 to the Supreme Court of the State the judg- 
mt was affirmed.’”) 
[The court then decided that the Missouri test 
‘h was in contravention of the provisions of the 
nstitution, that “no state shall pass any bill of at- 
der’’ or “ex post facto law.” Now, as the disa- 
ties created by the Constitution of Missouri must 
i regarded as penalties, they constitute a “bill of 
ainder” and as they endeavor to inflict punish- 
nt for an act which was not punishable when 
mmitted, they constitute an “ex post facto law” 
1 are therefore null and void. Archbishop Ken- 
’*s contention that the provisions were a denial 
liberty of conscience and religion guaranteed by 
- Supreme Constitution was not touched by the 
preme Court’s decision; but the case was won by 
: Archbishop, and Father Cummings’ and_ all 
er cases under the Test Oath Law were dis- 
ssed. The Radicals had suffered a crushing de- 
ut, but the Archbishop’s triumph was a costly one. 
1e legal expenses amounted to more than ten thou- 
nd dollars, all of which was paid by the Arch- 
hop himself.*) In effect it was a triumph of re- 
ous liberty over bigotry and fanaticism. The 
ake Constitution and its infamous test oath had 
go into innocuous desuetude and final extinction. 
chbishop Kenrick’s warning: “noli irritare leo~ 
”’ had found its perfect exemplification: 
. Joun E. RoTHENSTEINER 


iz 
i. arclay, op. cit., pp. 58-62. “)) ‘Barclay, op. cit., 
-72. %) Archbishop Kenrick’s Account Book. Ms. 


Church and State 
V 


The Roman Question (2) 


The necessities of the times caused the people 
voluntarily ‘to submit themselves to the mild pro- 
tectorate of the Popes. Says Gibbon: “By the ne- 
cessity of their situation, the inhabitants of Rome 
were cast into the rough model of a republican gov- 
ernment: they were compelled to elect some judges 
in peace, and some leaders in war: the nobles as- 
sembled to deliberate, and their resolves could not be 
executed without the union and consent of the mul- 
titude. The want of laws could only be supplied by 
the influence of religion, and their foreign and do- 
mestic councils were moderated by the authority of 
the Bishop. His alms, his sermons, his correspond- 
ence with kings and prelates of the West, his recent 
services, their gratitude and oath, accustomed 
Romans to consider him as the first magistrate, or 
prince, of the city. The Christian humility of the 
Popes was not offended by the name of Dominus 
or Lord: and their face and inscription are still 
apparent on the most ancient coins. Their tem- 
poral dominion is now confirmed by the reverence 
of a thousand years, and their noblest title is the 
free choice of a people whom they redeemed from 
slavery.’’®) 

The course of events gradually gave to the tem- 
poral rule of the Popes definite shape. It was firmly 
established in the eighth century by the acts of 
Pepin the Short, King of the Franks. Aistulf, 
King of the Lombards, had invaded the Papal do- 
mains. Pope Stephen II appealed to the Emperor, 
living in Constantinople, for aid. No aid came. He 
next entered into negotiations with Aistulf. They 
met with no success. He now turned northward to 
seek the assistance of Pepin. His armies defeated 
Aistulf in the passes of the Alps. When the latter’s 
sworn promises were flung to the wind, he was de- 
feated a second time. Aistulf restored to the Pope 
the cities he had seized. Abbot Fubad of St. Denis, 
as emissary of Pepin, deposited the keys, together 
with the documents containing the grants of the 
patrimonies, on the tomb of St. Peter in Rome, in 
evidence of the fact that the Pope, as successor to 
St, Peter, held a sacred and inalienable title in his 
possessions. 


History attests to the fact that no sovereign in 
Europe held a better title, or one so good, sacred, 
and inviolable as the Pope of Rome.’) “The sover- 
eignty of the Holy See and the formation of the 
Papal States were founded on the law of nature; 
on the joyful consent of the Roman and Italian peo- 
ple; on the extinction of the Byzantine claims, which 
the Emperors forfeited by the neglect of the first 
and fundamental duty of sovereigns, the care of the 
people; on the right of conquest in a just war un- 
dertaken for the necessary defense of the Church 


6) Gibbon: Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Ch. 
49. i 


7) Brownson, Sardinia and Rome, Brownson’s Quarterly 
Review, July, 1861 
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and its head and of the Roman people; on the 
solemn recognition by the Lombards of the Papal 
dominion, as expressed in the Treaty of Pavia, on 
the free donation of Pepin the Short, the latest law- 
ful possessor of the ceded territory.’’>) 


Because of the injustice of the aggression the 
Roman Pontiffs have refused to compromise on the 
Roman Question. Principles of right and justice 
do not suffer compromise. Pope Pius IX made 
that plain in the allocutions and encyclicals®) issued 
by him with reference to this question. In the en- 
cyclical of Jan. 19, 1860, written in reply to a letter 
of Napoleon III, in which the Emperor asked him 
to cede the Romagna to Victor Emmanuel, Pius [X 
issued his famous Non possumus. “We declared to 
the Emperor, we could not yield up that which 
was not ours. We could not abdicate the said 
provinces without violating the solemn oaths by 
which we are bound.” Pope Leo XIII took the 
same stand, as is clear from his letter to Cardinal 
Rompolla written in 1887. “Natural reason,” he 
wrote, “recognizes the need of giving the first place 
to considerations of justice, since this is the first 
foundation of the happiness and permanence of 
States, especially when it is bound up, as in the 
present case, with the highest interests of the 
Church.” With a renewal of agitation in recent 
years to find a solution of the vexed problems con- 
nected with this question, Pope Pius XI has re- 
affirmed the position of the Church on the main 
points at issue, lest the impression be created that 
inalienable rights have given way to solutions of ex- 
pediency. On Feb. 18, 1926, the reigning Pontiff, 
writing to Cardinal Gasparri, declared that “no set- 
tlement has been reached between the Holy See and 
the Italian Government, and none can be or will be 
reached as long as the unjust situation, in which the 
Holy See has been placed, perdures.”’ ‘That the 
Church will not prostitute principles of justice in 
this question is evident from the discussions con- 
ducted in the Osservatore Romano of October 14 
and 15, 1927, in articles entiled The Roman Ques- 
tion. They clarified the situation and made it plain 
that the Church has not ceded as much as a tittle 
in the matter of her just claims, all the guesses, 
affirmations, and assertions of the secular press not- 
withstanding, > 

The outstanding and amazing point in the whole 
controversy is this, that the outside world, with few 
exceptions, has remained apathetic to this grievous 
violation of justice.1°) It gives evidence of a weak- 
ening of the natural instinct of justice among peo- 
ple, and forebodes an insecure future for interna- 
tional relations. When nations stand by apathet- 
ically at the sight of justice being trampled under 
foot, it is idle to talk and write of better under- 
standings among the nations of the world. Under- 


8) Guggenberger, Vol. I: 126. F 

9) Litterae Apost., June 18, 1859; Allocution, June 20, 
1859; Allocution, Sept. 26, 1859; Encyclical, Jan. 19, 1860: 
Litterae Apost., March 26, 1860; Allocution, March 18, 1861. 

10) Brownson, of cit., p. 448. : 


aus Maria Laach, 1866, p. 170, 


standings, conventions, and treaties are not wor 
the paper on which they are recorded, if justice. 
not upheld unflinchingly and impartially, no matt 
who is concerned. : 


Another matter of grave consequence is the vi 
lation of the rights of property.) That these ha 
been violated in the spoliation of the Papal Stat 
must be clear even to him who looks at the fac 
of history with only half an eye. When these righ 
are no longer respected international relations a 
built on sand; weaker nations will be overrun } 
stronger nations and despoiled of their rightful po 
sessions; matters of trade and commerce will b 
come impossible among nations who hold in co 
tempt the fundamental principles of private pro 
erty. Professedly the relations of the Americ 
Government with Mexico have been endangered b 
cause of the latter’s disregard for American pro 
erty rights in that country; and the refusal | 
Russia to accept the elemental principles of priva 
property has been officially given as the reas 
why the United States refuses to recognize fl 
Soviet Government. Nations, even as individua: 
will eventually themselves suffer the consequenc 
of wrong-doing if, seeing injustice, they fail to « 
all in their power to restore the order of justic 

The rights of organized religion have ever bee 
held in high esteem. Where scorn and contem 
take the place of esteem, freedom of conscien 
is inevitably put into bondage. Short-sighted lea 
ers of Christian sects, some of whom even open 
rejoiced at the destruction of the Papal States, d 
not take this sufficiently into account when the 
as professed custodians of justice, remained sile 
in view of unjustifiable depredations. ‘The 
own religious cause was thereby injured. Unlay 
ful encroachments by the State on the religio: 
domain cannot but hinder the progress of religi 
amongst men.??) 


To fair-minded men the claim of the Church 
her temporal possessions is not an unreasonak 
one. The Church of Christ must be free and i 
dependent. This freedom and independence is se 
ously endangered in all modern States because | 
the exaggerated. tendencies of nationalism. ’T! 
State wields great power; its falls a victim eas! 
to. the tendency of making religion subservient 
its needs; of making of its ministers chaplains — 
the State. More than ever the Church has a rig 
to territorial independence; it has become a mot 
necessity.!8) An American can readily understa 
the reasonable character of the Papal claims, t 
cause under his own form of government the se 
of the Federal government is territorially indeper 
ent of the forty-eight States of the Union. 17 
District of Columbia was especially created so 
to obviate the danger of having the Federal go 
ernment influenced in its policies by any one St 
The position of the Pope as head of the univer 


11) Tbid., p. 451. ; 
is) Brownson, op. cit., p. 455-460. é ¥ 
13) Ratzinger: Der Papst und der Kirchenstaat, Stim: 


aii. 
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wurch of Christ is not different. 
the subject of any one State, lest nationalism, 
ich has ever been the bane of religion, restrict 
universal purpose of the Church of ‘Christ. The 
turch of Christ stands above all nations. It ex- 
; for them all. From the high plateau of its own 
rritorial independence it must send down the 
ssings of God on all, of whatever race, or tribe, 
ttongue they may be, so that their eternal salva- 
ia be assured. This is her primary concern, even 
en she demands the restoration of her Spe 
ssessions which, under the providence of God, 

> held longer than any dynasty in the history 
‘the nations of the world held those under its 
wer, 


A. J. MUENCH 


The Decline of Marriage 


Marriage, that is the sad admission of all who 
pughtfully observe prevailing conditions, has 
aly fallen on evil days. In the eyes of many it 
ss lost its dignity and sacredness. But too fre- 
sently it is approached in a spirit of frivolity and 
ifishness and entered into without any realization 
the heavy responsibilities involved. Lightly the 
atrimonial bonds are assumed and lightly they are 
st aside. As a consequence, marriage has lost 
quality of stability and permanence; broken 
uriages and wrecked homes are a common oc- 
irrence. Apprehensively those concerned about 
e welfare of humanity view the situation. For 
is generally held that matrimonial stability and 
e integrity of the home are essential conditions 
human happiness; social well-being and the prog- 
ss of civilization. Even if we wish merely to 
aintain the level of civilization, which mankind 
is laboriously achieved, stability must be restored 
married life. Transient unions are destructive 
all higher human values. Divorce is not the road 
moral development. It does not lead man up- 
ard but drags him down. 
To replace marriage on a firm basis and thus to 
store its stability is imperative. To that extent 
fair measure of agreement obtains among our con- 
mporaries. But here is the rub. When it comes 
the question of the means of securing the desired 
ability the would-be reformers are completely at 
a. Their various schemes have proved totally 
effective and conditions have been going from bad 
worse. Well, we can say this: There is only 
ie thing that can render’ marriage stable and per- 
ent: religious sanction. Unless a Divine seal 
Biiiched to the marriage contract, man will be 
clined to tamper with it. Marriage can have no 
tial stability if religion does not enter into its 
y structure. Leave out the religious element 
it is like a cement structure without steel rein- 
cement, bound to crumble and fall to pieces. 
absence of the religious factor in the marriage 
act constitutes a fatal flaw that will work its 
ing. 
tf even well meaning men and women, who 


He must not | have the interests of humanity at heart, fail to ap- 


preciate this important fact. Thus Mrs. Corinne 
Roosevelt Robinson, who is inspired by a genuine 
anxiety for the welfare of the country so intimately 
bound up with the integrity of the home, writes: 
“Whether marriage need be regarded as a sacra- 
ment or not, it seems to me that it should be ap- 
proached with reverence and dignity, and time and 
serious consideration should always be factors in 
divorce.”*) Here we discover a disastrous incon- 
sistency, for marriage will not be approached with 
due sentiments of reverence and dignity if it is not 
looked upon as a religious ceremony, if it does not 
bear the sacramental stamp. And of permanence 
there can be no question if the back door of divorce 
is left open. 

Hold out to men the possibility of divorce and 
you deal a deathblow to matrimonial stability. This 
is the vital point which our moderns will not see 
though the experiences of the past might have op- 
ened their eyes. It is a notorious fact that divorces 
become more and more frequent. Divorce patently 
is not the way out. 

The progressive decline of matrimonial stability 
dates back to the times of the Reformation. The 
teaching of the Reformers on the nature of mar- 
riage, according to which marriage is purely a secu- 
lar contract, voidable by the State, has proved ut- 
terly ruinous. This doctrine came like a destruc- 
tive blight over marriage and rendered the con- 
jugal tie brittle and lamentably weak. First one 
reason was regarded as sufficient to sever it, then 
another, until at the present time the slightest diffi- 
culty is looked upon as adequate ground and motive 
to dissolve it. That is, what happens when marriage 
is declared and believed to be a mere worldly affair. 
Nor is the situation without its own inner logical 
consistency, for it stands to reason that what men 
have joined men can also put asunder. The moment 
marriage is divested of its religious character it 
becomes fragile and unable to withstand the assault 
of human passion. 

There is only one way of protecting marriage 
against human weakness and fickleness, and that is 
by throwing around it the saving influences of re- 
ligion. If it is left in the hands of man it will in- 
evitably deteriorate and be degraded into an instru- 
ment of shameless self-gratification. We are not 
here acting the prophet, but drawing from history 
the unmistakable lesson which it teaches. The secu- 
larization of marriage was the first step on a slip- 
pery downward path. Once the descent had begun 
it could not be stayed. We are now reaping the 


_ fruits of the religious revolt of the sixteenth cen- 


tury that stripped marriage of its sacramental char- 
acter and degraded it to a merely human contract, 
the condition and properties of which were no 
ionger to be laid down by ecclesiastical authority 
but determined by civil legislation. 

When Christianity was established in the pagan 

world marriage ideals were low. Incessantly the 
Church labored to raise these ideals and make them 


1) Is Here the Way Out? in The North American 
Review, July, 1928. 
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conform to the doctrine of Christ. The task was 
no easy one, but finally the Christian ideal pre- 
vailed. This strict insistence on the Evangelical 
ideal of marriage regenerated mankind and brought 
about a complete moral revival of human society. 
The work so laboriously accomplished by the 
Church was speedily undone by the Reformation. 
Marriage is again what it was in the days of pagan- 
ism. The Protestant churches did not take the 
trouble to defend marriage against the encroach- 
ments of human passion. A high ideal of marriage 
can be maintained only by the uncompromising atti- 
tude of religious authority. Protestantism felt that 
it could not command such authority and was will- 
ing to surrender marriage to the civil power. The 
State never attempted to enforce the Christian ideal, 
nor would it have succeeded had it tried. Clearly 
James Balmes, the eminent Spanish philosopher, de- 
scribes how nothing short of Divine authority can 
safeguard the indissolubility of marriage. “The 
Christian doctrine on this point,” he writes, “is very 
simple: one with one exclusively, and for ever. But 
the doctrine would have been powerless, if the 
Church had not undertaken to apply it, and if she 
had not carried on this task with invincible firm- 
ness; for the passions, above all those of man, rebel 
against such a doctrine; and they would have un- 
doubtedly trodden it under foot, if they had not met 
with an unsurmountable barrier, which did not leave 
them the most distant hope of triumph.”?) 


To the demands for divorce with consequent re- 
marriage, the Church had but one invariable an- 
swer: It cannot be done; it is contrary to the law 
of God; it would be a desecration of a holy sacra- 
ment instituted by Christ, and it is my solemn duty 
to prevent such awful profanation. The Church 
proclaimed that she had no choice in the matter, 
that it was her duty to maintain the indissolubility 
of the marriage tie. The sacrament of marriage 
was placed in her custody and she guarded her trust 
faithfully. But the State did not prove a faithful 
guardian of the indissolubility of marriage. It be- 
trayed marriage to human inconstancy. 


The initial mistake was the secularization of mar- 
riage. Here again we may profitably quote Balmes. 
“This is not the place,” we read, “to enter upon a 
dogmatic discussion of the matter; I shall_ content 
myself with observing, that by depriving marriage 
of its august seal of a sacrament, Protestaniism 
showed that it had little knowledge of human na- 
ture. To consider marriage, not as a simple civil 
contract, but as a real sacrament, was to place it 
under the august shade of religion, and to raise it 
above the atmosphere of the passions; and who can 
doubt that this was absolutely necessary to restrain 
the most active, capricious and violent passion of 
the human heart? The Civil laws are insufficient 
to produce such an effect. Motives are required, 
which, being drawn from a higher source, exert a 
more efficacious influence.’’*) 


2) European Civilization. Protestantism and Catholicity 
Compared in Their Effects on the Civilization of Europe. 
Baltimore. 3) Op. cit. 


‘these my little ones ye did it not unto me.” 


Civil authority proved unable to uphold th 
Christian ideal of marriage. By the same token - 
is impotent to restore this ideal. That much 1 
evident even to a casual student of modern effort 
in that direction. No State dares absolutely t 
proscribe divorce. None insists on the indissolt 
bility of the marriage tie. There is always a fate 
compromise. ‘The timidity of the State in this re 
spect is notorious. On the one hand it knows tha 
its welfare depends on the stability of family lif 
and on the sanctity of the home, and yet, on th 
other hand, it lacks the courage to adhere to th 
law of Christ. As long as divorce is not abolishe 
all other reforms are but palliatives that cannc 
cure the evil. 


Have we then come to a blind alley? Is there n 
hope? By all means, there is hope; the remedy 1 
at hand, if we will but apply it. The deplorabl 
state of modern sex morality is not an isolated phe 
nomenon but a natural outgrowth of the generz 
secularization of modern life. Modern man live 
on the natural plane. Of Christianity everythin 
but the name has been forgotten. We cannot hav 
high and lofty Christian moral ideals if we rejec 
Christian faith, Christian grace and Christian sac 
raments. ‘The nations must retrace the steps of th 
last five centuries. They have gone the way o 
secularization; they must return by the way of re 
Christianization. 


By this time we should have discovered that ma: 
cannot keep to a high human level if he is not sus 
tained by the grace of God. If we wish to re 
establish higher standards of sex morality and fe 
store marriage to its dignity, and escape the in 
famies of divorce and companionate marriage, ther 
is but one thing for us to do, and that is sincerely 
honestly and wholeheartedly to return to Christi 
anity. At the end of the road which we are noy 
treading inhumanity, degredation and savagery ar 
awaiting us. 

C. BRUEHL_ 


To three out of every five Protestant children th 
Protestant churches say: “We are exceedingly re 
gretful but we have no funds to guarantee you a re 
ligious education. Maybe when you are old we cai 
spend a little money in adult evangelistic campaign 
to rescue you from lives of sin, but don’t ask u 
now for money to keep.you pure.’ To the othe 
two children the church says: “We are able t 
offer you twenty-four hours of religious instructio: 
annually in schools usually taught by immature, ut 
trained and unsupervised voluntary teachers. LT 
the best you can, children, on half a dollar a yee 
for spiritual nurture, and if you ever go to a Chri 
tian college we will spend much more upon yo 
training.” To which a righteous judge will reph 
“Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least « 


Interchurch World Survey 
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restes A. Brownson on Centrale 
ization of Political Power 
Ine is happy to discover that Orestes A. Brown- 
realized quite early in his career the danger 
th which centralization threatens our country and 
titutions. Even in 1840 he told an audience, 
ich he addressed at Worcester, Mass., on July 4, 
tt the growth of Federal power as propagated by 
Whigs threatened free government. 


‘If you for one moment glance at the extent of 

American territory,” Brownson said on that oc- 
sion, “you must see that this territory cannot be 
iimtained sacred to freedom, if brought under 

[? probably “one”] grand central government ; 
wwever democratic might be the forms of that gov- 
ument.’"') © He insisted the interests of different 
ttions of the country to be so various, “not to 
* hostile,” the distance of each individual from 

government so great, and the power which 
vuld fall to the lot of the ordinary citizen so lit- 
. “that the government must soon break in pieces 
Kl dissolve in anarchy, or require so much power 
wtralized in the government that none would be 
ft to the individual citizen.”’ 


fBrownson contended, therefore, that ‘‘the field 
ito be kept open to liberty only by dividing the 
wwers of government, between one Federal gov- 
ment and many state governments.” “If we 
ve to the Federal government sufficient power 
control the states in their internal affairs,” he 
mtinued, “we deprive them of their character of 
‘vernments, and render them merely ingenious 
mtrivances for the administration of government.” 


secause of the dangers inherent in a ‘consolidated 
‘vernment,’’’ Brownson considered it essential 
at, “while we maintain the supremacy of the 
ederal government in all that concerns our re- 
tions as a people with foreigners, and of the sev- 
al states with each other, we should still pre- 
rve the states in all else as distinct sovereignties, 
independent states.”*) 
\He accused the Whig Party of having always 
sught to encroach on the power of the states and 
strengthen that of the Government at Washing- 
m. The Democratic Party, on the other hand, 
-ewnson continued on that occasion, “first took 
; rise in opposition to this tendency. It first arose 
a state rights party, and made its first stand on 
'e fact that the states have not lost, by the union, 
eir political existence, nor in any sense parted 
ith their sovereignty; that they have merely by 
utual agreement, or compact, called the Consti- 
tion, ordained that a certain portion of their 
vereignty should be exercised by all the states in 
mmon, by means of a Federal government. Its 
eat object has been to maintain this doctrine.” 


The real question then before the American peo- 


) From a scarce pamphlet in the Bureau Library: An 
ation before the Democracy of Worcester and Vicinity, 
red at Worcester, Mass., July 4, 1840, by O. A. 


ywnson. Boston & Worcester, 1840, p. 30. 


ple, “so far as concerns the Federal government,” 
seemed to the speaker to be, “whether we shall 
maintain that government as a Federal government, 
or whether we shall suffer it to become a grand 
consolidated government.” “As a Federal govern- 
ment,” he said, “it may be extended by the forma- 
tion of new states over any conceivable extent of 
territory, over the whole continent, for instance, 
and thus secure the whole continent to freedom. 
But should it become a consolidated government, 
it would soon break in pieces, and several new gov- 
ernments would be formed, with separate and hos- 
tile interests, leading to war, and war would lead 
to a strong government, to monarchy, and then to 
despotism.’ ) 

Centralization has made great strides forward 
since these words were spoken; the bureaucracy 
it has created, is sedulously engaged in increasing 
the scope of its power and extending government 
control not merely into the domain of the various 
states, comprising the Union, but even into the 
homes of the people. The author of the review 
of a recent volume on “The Constitution of the 
United States in Some of Its Fundamental 
Aspects,’ by Gaspar G. Bacon, writing in the 
Nation, merely states, what should be apparent to 
every interested “American, that “Federal usurpa- 
tion is obviously one.of the most dangerous polit- 
ical tendencies in this country at the moment,’’ made 
possible by “decisions of the Supreme Court and 
Acts of Congress in which Federal authority has 
been more or less grossly extended at the ex- 
pense of the citizen or the States.’’*) 

There is underhand propaganda even now, car- 
ried on for the purpése of popularizing the con- 
viction the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Act should 
be resuscitated and extended indefinitely. And this 


1s being done in spite of serious and long drawn- 


out opposition, to which even medical men have 
added the weight of their opinion. So insistent 
are the protagonists of Centralization, who would, 
we are quite certain, in the end welcome a Mus- 
solint as the more power-carrying and efficient 
representative of government! Pope 


amie etre: 

As a general rule, the less the State intervenes 
in the actual management and administration of 
charitable as well as educational enterprises the bet- 
ter for all parties concerned. In the case of direct 
State management it is well known that the ad- 
ministrative expenses usually absorb an excessive 
proportion of the resources, and the actual results 
obtained are mostly inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
Besides, under a secular administration, the poor 
are unfairly humiliated and embittered, and the ele- 
ment of religious and supernatural love, which con- 
stitutes the soul of charity, is too often wanting. 
Above all, secular officials are usually unsuited to 
the task of healing the moral ills and miseries which 
so often accompany or are the results of destitu- 


tion. 
E. Cant, S. J. 
8) Tbid.-p. 31. 4) Loe. cit, issue Sept. 19, 1928, p. 276. 
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Warder’s Review 


The Better Way in Education 


Have not some of us doubted the wisdom of al- 
most forcing youths to enter and continue through 
High School, while in the end all we can offer them 
is employment requiring little or no knowledge, and 
offering but scant opportunity to develop beyond a 
semi-skilled worker? Perhaps Professor Heinrich 
Herkner, whose book on “Die Arbeiterfrage, Eine 
Einfthrung” is a classic, had some such thought 
as this in mind when he wrote the following 
opinion: 

“It were far better to grant men a higher class of work 
than an education which raises them above their work.” 


Absolutism Ever the Same 


Something Francis Lieber wrote almost ninety 
years ago explains to some extent the actions of 
monarchs, statesmen or political parties who war 
on the Church. ‘“Absolutism,” the distinguished 
scholar declares, “whether popular or monarchical, 
instinctively takes umbrage at any influence or 
power out of its own sphere of action.”!) 

This holds good for a Diocletian as well as cer- 
tain mediaeval monarchs; for the Republic of 
Venice at the time of the monk Paolo Sarpi”), and 
a Louis XIV., attempting to shackle the Church by 
means of Gallicanism. 

Lieber’s apophthegm likewise explains the mo- 
tives of a Gambetta declaring: “There is the 
enemy !”, meaning the clergy, and a Calles who, let 
it be-said, is merely executing a trifle more ruth- 
lessly the policies of “great” European statesmen of 
the 18th and 19th centuries, at, whose altars much 


incense has been burned by Liberals of two 
hemispheres. 
An Ugly Implication 
Opposition to what is in German called 


“der Bildungsschwindel unserer Zeit” is beginning 
to manifest itself in our country also. An article 
by Lorine Pruette on the “Summer School,” printed 
in The Nation, contains some trenchant expressions 
of revolt against the rationalistic tendency of the 
nineteenth century to cram the brains of all individ- 
uals indiscriminately with what is called knowledge, 
retaining the victims in school as long as possible 
for that purpose. 

Perhaps the most astonishing sentence from the 
article referred to, elucidating certain remarks about 
“a little group of rebels for whom the Summer 
eas of today fulfills a particular function,” con- 
tends : 


_ “Young men, grown old in the restrictions of a prin- 
cipal’s job, declare with sudden bitterness that the family 
and the community cannot expect the schools to be free 


1) Lieber, F. Essays on Property and Labour. N. Y.,, 
1841, p. 217-18, 

2) Comp. the highly interesting chapter on this episode 
of Church history in the latest vol. of Pastor, Geschichte 


d. Papste, etc., XII, p. 82-154, Freiburg, 1927. 


ee rae he 


of sex problems since we are now keeping everybody 1 
school, even the potential prostitutes, to the ages of 14 or 
16nor, 1830) | 

An ill-advised program of education is undoubt- 
edly responsible for at least some of the immorality 
and criminality of the ship-wrecked portion of the 
younger generation. : 


“The Watchmen Are Blind” 


The moral sensibility of the people of America 
must, considering them as a whole, be sheathed or 
wrapped in elephanthide, since knowledge, which 
should appall a nation because of the sinister mean- 
ing it conveys, does not disturb their placidness. 


The Bureau of the Census reports that the di- 
vorce rate of 1,000 of the population in 1926 was 
three times as great as it was in 1887, the year when 
the Census began to compile records on the subject. 
Minor children were reported in more than one- 
third of the 1926 divorce cases, the total number 
affected being 116,378. The increase in the num- 
ber of divorces for every 100 marriages during the 
same period was from 5.5 in 1887 to 15 in 1926. But 
who cares! 


The very people who have all possible remedies 
for all possible physical ills of humanity, who de 
mand, for instance, a preventive health service 
“should include physical examinations for the moth- 
ers and evening clinics for the treatment of defects, 
where it would be possible to find out whether the 
mother is physically able to carry the burdens im- 
posed upon her,’”) lose no sleep over so serious a 
social symptom as the one referred to. Our very 
reformers, sociologists, and all those quacks wha 
prescribe for a sick society remedies from the 
“Dreckapotheke’’*) of modernism, have no balm for 
so terrible a social sore. One is forcibly reminded 
of the words of the Prophet Isaiah (56.10): “His 
watchmen are all blind, they are all ignorant: dumb 
dogs not able to bark, seeing vain things, sleeping 
and loving dreams.” 


Can the Negro Look Nowhere Else? 


What is said by The Crisis to be a practically 
complete survey of the Negroes matriculating at 
northern institutions, shows 2,225 Negroes in white 
colleges during the scholastic year of 1927-1928 
Of that number only 5 were in Catholic college 
or universities (3 in the College of St. Thomas anc 
2 in Villa Nova), while at the same time there 
were 27 persons of Negro descent in Harvard, 14 


1) L. c., July 25, 1928, p. 86-87. j 

2) According to the Children’s Bureau, Department o 
Labor, this suggestion is offered by the Secretary of th 
Committee-for Health Service of the N. Y. Tuberculos 
& Health Ass’n. One wonders what is to be done wit 
mothers unable to carry the burdens imposed upon ther 
Advised to have recourse to artificial birth control ? 

8) “Dreckapotheke” was the name given to a medic 
book printed in Germany toward the end of the 17. ce 
tury, setting forth the alleged medical properties of the e 
crements of various animals, etc. etc. A similar litt 
volume in the author’s library, Medicina Domestica, Aug 
burg, 1689, contains no less than 15 chapters, p, 8 to | 
devoted to this nauseating subject. 
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Yale, 50 in the University of Chicago, 77 in 
orthwestern University, and 73 in Columbia. A 
ll greater number of Negroes attended various 
ate and municipal universities. The highest num- 
r was registered in the University of the State 

Ohio, 250.*) 

Fifty years hence the Catholics of our country 
ll realize that the number of their antagonists 
is increased when the men and women of the col- 
ed race, striving for an education, were permitted 
seek learning exclusively in institutions where the 
‘ry doctrines which are tending to upset our pres- 
t civilization are at home. 
‘Discussing Democracy during the nineteenth an- 
aal Conference of the National Association for the 
iddvancement of the Colored People, held in Los 
mgeles late in June, Lincoln Steffens, so well 
aown to the older generation of magazine readers 
one of the leading muckrakers in the beginning 
‘the century, declared: 
“The radicals are the only friends of the colored people. 
ast as these ‘disreputable’ radicals are the only friends of 
omen, of labor, of farmers, of all the minorities.” 

There is, we believe, considerable danger of many 
prward-looking Negroes of our country adopting 
iis Opinion as their own. The intellectuals of any 
-oup denied equality with the rest of the citizens 
ce always inclined to make common cause with 
-hatever radicals may appear on the scene, prom- 
ing them quick relief from the injustices they 
ymplain of. Since Protestantism is disintegrating 
1 our country, it cannot afford an anchorage to 
aese Negroes, who must feel that a religion de- 
srted by the majority of the whites holds out no 
romise for them. What then will the future of 
re colored masses in our country be? ‘To follow 
adicals of both races, inculcating deceptive doc- 
“ines, promising immediate materialization of the 
opes and aspirations fostered by them? 


Property Weans Socialists from Party 

There is a revealing admission regarding the so- 
ial significance of ownership and its influence on 
ocial unrest in an article by Anna Siemsen “On 
Nomen’s Elections,”?) written largely for the 
urpose of demonstrating to what extent the German 
ractice of permitting men and women to vote sep- 
rately as such throws light on the results of recent 
lections in Germany. 

With this intention in view Miss Siemsen ex- 
mines the election figures from two towns, Eisen- 
ch and Apolda, the latter an industrial community, 
oth situated in Thuringia. She discovers that in 
he latter place 45 per cent of the men constituting 
he conservative parties, and 50.7 per cent of the 
vomen of the same political persuasion voted at a 
ecent election, while only 40 per cent of male so- 
jalists and 40.1 per cent of the female socialists did 
o. Explaining these facts, Miss Siemsen declares: 

“Both in Eisenach and Apolda the proletarian house- 

ives are the ones who determine the women-elections. 
; en unfavorable condition existing in Apolda, i. e., 
SS 


‘Education, 1928. The Crisis, August, pp. 259-62. 


Sozialistische Monatshefte, Berlin, July, 1928, p. 574. 1 


from the standpoint of the Socialist Party can be ex- 
plained by the middle class character of the laboring 
element of that town, who, engaged in a variety of indus- 
tries of limited size, with an intermediary class of masters 
and very small enterpreneurs, sedulously strive for bour- 
geois thrift and a proper manner of living! Anyone who 
has obtained a little home of his own in Apolda, declared 
one of our members, proves his ascent into the middle 
class by turning his back on the party (viz. the Socialist 
party).” Small-town conditions and concepts of this kind, 
Miss Siemsen adds, ‘naturally find their strongest expres- 
sion in the poltical attitude of the housewives.’ ” 


This significant statement should be taken to 
heart by the leaders of finance and business in our 
country. Let them study distributive justice, and 
make it possible for all men and women who labor 
faithfully at a socially useful task, to acquire some 
property, or, and we are now thinking principally of 
the farmer, to retain what they have acquired. 
Radicalism will not easily gain a foothold in Ameri- 
ca, unless Capitalism fosters social unrest by with- 
holding from those who toil in factories, mines and 
on farms their just share of the price obtained for 
the goods they helped produce. 


| Contemporary Opinion | 


Capitalistic evolution is a phenomenon which de- 
veloped outside the Church ‘and against the teach- 
ing of the Church; it grew more rapidily and as- 
sumed a more acute character in the nations as 
they became saturated with religious indifferentism. 
The Reformers preached no capitalistic doctrines; 
but they turned the Christian Church, which is a 
social organism, into an individualistic concern; 
the overemphasized individualism naturally drifted 
into selfishness, which is the bane of capitalism. 
Moreover the Reformed Churches lost their hold 
on the ever-changing mentality of business-evolv- 
ing society and they at times grew intellectually 
atrophied in keeping aloof from altering circum- 
stances. 


A. LALLEMAND, 8. J., 
in The Week, Bombay 


I thought that the assiduous study of engineer- 

ing could not fail to soften man’s primitive in- 
stincts, that it must develop a sense of law and or- 
der and righteousness. But the war came and [- 
realized the moral failure of applied mechanics. . 
I saw that the wealth of products and ideas with 
which the engineer had enriched mankind might be 
prostituted to ignoble uses. . We had put into 
the hands of civilization a weapon far deadlier than 
the weapons of barbarism... and civilization 
turned the weapon against herself. . . . In our dili- 
gent cultivation of these arts we engineers have 
perhaps forgotten that progress in them has far 
outstripped the ethical progress of the race. 


Sir ALFRED EwIne, 
Principal of Edinburgh University!) 


1) From a lecture on “A Century of Science” recently 
delivered in London. 
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The time will come, I believe, in England and 
Scotland, as well as in America, when the Church 
will find it vital to her interests to institute daily 
newspapers which are governed by Catholic. princi- 
ples, not, mind you, mere propaganda sheets. All 
English-speaking countries today need, above all 
things, to be familiarized with the standards of 
Catholic morality, and the Catholic weekly or 
monthly, however good, cannot do that. Here’s an 
opportunity for an inspired Catholic millionaire! 
The reaction to a Catholic newspaper, produced by 
experts, and circulated under expert business man- 
agement, would, I verily believe, be a surprising 
revelation. For, apart from all questions of the 
Church, it would meet a felt and ever-growing need. 
Unless something like this happens within the next 
féw years, the power of consecutive thinking will 
perish, 

WILKINSON SHERREN, 
in The Irish Rosary 


Many years ago the world was told that man 
wants but little here below, nor wants that little 
long. .. . Granted the full measure of philosophy 
the statement is supposed to contain, and all 
else it holds for human guidance, it does not fit 
this big and busy world in the midsummer 
season of 1928. Today man wants almost every- 
thing available below and now and there are 
millions of men and women doing their utmost 
to acquire the newest offering and make ready 
for the next.. 

There is no busier place to be found in all 
the marts of trade than in the luxury market 
for men and women. ‘There is an instant de- 
mand for the newest luxury presented, be it great 
or small, of modest cost or holding place among 
mecmost "expensive... 4 It is the same in all 
lines of trade, no matter what article the shop- 
per is seeking. Something a little better is 
sought, salespeople must show their best if they 
want the customer to be satisfied. The world 
has learned to appreciate luxuries, is demanding 
them and is paying for them..... Man may have 
wanted little at one time in the history of the 
race but he wants plenty now. 


Ohio State Journal, 
Columbus 


Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, in a recent - 


debate was listing among the causes of unemploy- 
ment the system of inflating capital and consolidat- 
ing industries, thereby driving independent manu- 
facturers out of business, when Senator Watson 
asked if that was not the result of economic evolu- 
tion. Walsh replied: 
“Yes, sir; in part, but no unconscionable federation of 
capital, no unchecked expansion of capital, no improper 
consolidation of watered stock can ever be defended by any 
government that claims to be interested in protecting the 


unorganized people who must buy the necessities of life} 
from non-competitive industries.” 

That weighty sentence, though struck off in the 
warmth of debate, deserves careful pondering in| 
every phrase. It may be that “economic evolution” 
was merely a meaningless phrase to the not over- 
intelligent Babbitt who used it, but it echoed a dan-| 
gerous philosophy. In fact, later on, Senator Wat- 
son phrased his thought even more brutally; “Is it 
not a fact ... that consolidations come about largely 
because of the force of competition, the necessity off 
men getting together in order to increase produc- 
tion?’ ‘To this materialistic conception, absolutely 
pagan in essence, Senator Walsh opposed the Chris- 
tian truth that ethics is paramount to economics. 
“The very thing the Senator is describing,” he said, 
“puts an obligation upon the Government to be ac- 
tive, to be alert, to see that that condition shall not 
result in an injustice and an injury to the rights of 
the worker, the investor, and the consuming public.” 
But then “evolution” knows not the names of jus- 
tice and injustice. Substitute evolution for justice, 
economics for ethics, and the way’is prepared for 
an upheaval just as great as any in France in 1793, 
and Russia in 1918. It is not the radical agitators 
who make revolutions; it is the greedy grabbers of 
special privilege. It should be noted that Senator 
Walsh is not a radical, but a conservative. 


Catholic Press, Sydney 


In 1910 I had charge (of the spiritual welfare) | 
of about a dozen Michigan lumber camps during: 
the winter. That winter brought me some tough: 
experiences but also interesting ones. The forest is 
vanishing and with it many camps. I went out to 
see the site of one. In its place stands a monster 
sawmill, A few men worked there whom I knew 
when they were wild young fellows in 1910. The 
mill has milled them into old-looking bolsheviks 
(I mean nothing derogatory by that name). Ne 
wonder. Two weeks in that mili would make a 
roaring “Red” of me. I visited the hospital where 
I made my headquarters eighteen years ago, and 
found there a few victims of industrial greediness. 
They tell me that there is not a week without at least 
one serious accident, ‘There are no protective de- 
vices such: as I have seen in mills closer to the 
nation’s highways. One is liable to metamorphose 
into a fire-snorting Socialist in such a place. Ail I 
could do (safety valve!) was to write a poem whic 
perhaps is not even printable, Perhaps I lack pet 
spective and cool-mindedness. Both, perspective 
and cool-mindedness, be hanged! I was “mad” 
(and when I am “mad” I grow sarcastic), and my 
sarcasm turns against men who seem to think that < 
drink and a smoke are the only social sins; wh 
point at the barbarity of other countries when we 
have more remnants of barbarism than two Austria: 
and six Italies together . . . 3 


Rev, J. P. ZIMMERMAN 1) 


1)From a letter to the writer of “Obiter Dicta”, a 
ture of The Monitor of Newark, N. J ‘ 
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THE WOMAN’S APOSTOLATE 


Woman Under Paganism 
(Concluded ) 
‘Happily, or unhappily, as you may wish to regard 

_ infant mortality in Mohammedan countries is 
gh, owing to the prevalent impurity and the igno- 
ince of mothers. For Mohammedan women, ap+ 
2arently, are not expected to know anything about 
i@ married state except the sensual. And _ this 
ining they have every opportunity of receiving. 
indecency marks the polygamous home life in which 
vey grow up; and the numerous divorces make 
iatters worse. In truth, as some one has said, “It 

far more pathetic to go through some Moham- 
iedan houses than to inspect a home for found- 
ngs.”°°) In Arabia, the divorced woman may not 
ave her children by her, no matter how her 
1other’s heart may plead for them, if the husband 
ecides to keep them; and if she is allowed to have 
nem, her next husband is under no obligation to 
apport them. Boys and girls swarm the streets of 
foslem cities. Mothers even of the wealthy classes 
ave not the heart, granting that without educa- 
on they have the ability, to teach them anything; 
ney have no interest even in keeping them clean 
md well dressed: such is the life of the harem. 
“he care children get from servants is of doubt- 
ul value, for servants are uniformly morally cor- 
upt. Few girls of eleven or twelve years in the 
‘entral Soudan have any sense of decency or virtue, 
wing to the Moslem bred and Moslem protected 
“saranchi; and they publicly solicit men and boys. 
30ys in this putrid society quickly learn. Fond 
-ersian parents even provide for the lusts of their 
oung sons by hiring for them young female serv- 
nts. In Tunis children in Christian schools may 
ot tell stories or propose riddles, because of the 
ndecent allusions and foul language that innocently 
vill out. At home nothing is kept from the child. 
slam knows no purity save that secured by force 
or the sake of impurity. 

As for any other schooling of Mohammedan 
‘irls, it is slight. Husbands apparently do not wish 
o have their wives proficient in anything but that 
vhich panders to their depravity or provides for 
heir material needs and comforts. If girls go to 
chool at all, as they do in some Mohammedan 
ountries, it is only for a few years, until they must 
‘be hidden’—hidden, usually, just when their 
ninds begin to open. With this hiding, seclusion, 
‘ducation ends. 

Girls are then betrothed, or quickly married. 
‘slam varies its rule from one country to another. 
n Afghanistan girls may be betrothed before they 
ire born; promised as we would promise kittens 
)f puppies, or, on coming to the nubile age, they 
ry be auctioned off to the highest bidder while 
ers discourse on their prospective physical or 
ile merits. In Persia an engagement may be 
e when a girl is only three years old, and she 
be then sent from the parents’ home to grow 
th her future husband, under the care of his, 
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not her, mother. In many places it is impossible to 
find an unmarried girl of thirteen. That is the 
average age for marriage in Egypt. Indeed, women 
are old at twenty. What often follows may be 
briefly suggested by the words of an East-African 
mother: “Yes, she is married to him, and I have had 
to sit in the room listening to the cries of my child 
as he ill-treated her in the next room; but I could 
do nothing.”") 

Marriage under Islam, being arranged by others, 
both for the man and for the woman, is mani- 
festly unfair; but as Islam sees it, it is only unfair 
for the man, who does not see his wife until the 
wedding day. Monogamous marriage would, of 
course, be most unjust to him under such arrange- 
ments, and would leave him, moreover, no leeway 
in the satisfaction of his morbid self. Polygamy 
saves the day: four wives he may have, according 
to the Law; but even at that, the Law is kindly 
disposed toward frail male humanity. Neither does 
it enjoin fidelity. No Moslem woman has the right 
to expect her husband to be faithful to her in the 
marriage relation. Her disappointment would be 
universal in time and place, for polygamy in Mo- 
hammedan lands seems not to diminish the evils of 
prostitution, concubinage, and adultery. No man 
may trust even his brother in this regard. The wor- 
shiper of Allah must, therefore, safeguard his fe- 
male property. 

To be sure, woman must be faithful. Death 
follows her violation of the marriage compact un- 
der any conditions, in most Mohammedan countries. 
Yet, men may exchange wives in Mohammedan 
Java. Anywhere in lands under Islam a man may 
not take back a wife whom he has divorced, until 
she has first been married to another man and 
divorced by him. If a man regrets the hasty words 
that have compelled a wife to leave him, and wishes 
to take her back, he may hire a man, often of 
low estate, to marry the wife; and she must co- 
habit with him until such time as he is hired again 
to divorce her. A man may divorce and divorce, 
until he finds a satisfactory wife. He may hire 
wives for a period, on contract—mutis these are 
called in Persia. If a muti leaves before her wifely 
contract expires, she forfeits her wages. Mothers 
and fathers of the Shiah sect hire out their daugh- 
ters thus, and brothers take them to the apart- 
ments of the strange men who covet their tem- 
porary use. In Malaysia the Moslem will take into 
concubinage the divorced wives of others. It is not 
to safeguard his own blood that Mohammedan men 
keep their wives in the harems of Africa and the 
Levant, and in the zenanas of India and the Far 
East. Our imagination is staggered at it all, but the 
harem remains. 

The harem remains; and what a life the life of 
the harem indicates! Marriage for a Mohammedan 
implies not necessarily love, but primarily the sat- 
isfaction of his passions and provision for his bodily 
needs and comforts. 


31) Van Sommer and Zwemer, p. 134. 
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breathes within the harem precincts. The quar- 
ters are not always the best in the husband’s house: 
they are not infrequently dark and dingy, even dirty 
and ill-ventilated, for seclusion must be obtained at 
any cost. Then, there is little to engage the mind. 
The rich have nothing to do but to think evil, talk 
obscenely, nurse scandal, smoke, be suspicious, and 
intrigue. And there is room for suspicion and 
intrigue in every polygamous household. “Durrah” 
is the word in Arabic for a second, or other, rival 
wife; and it means, primarily, to injure. Women 
of the harems will plead for potions with which 
to win back the favor of their husbands, or to de- 
stroy a rival. They will bribe their guards and 
servants. With fitting irony harem life implies the 
rule of mothers-in-law; for it is in his parents’ 
house that the son often’ sets up. Little wonder 
that mistrust is everywhere. ‘The wife is cheated 
out of her every right and placed in a most pre- 
carious position: why should she not think her- 
self clever, justified, if she can cheat her husband, 
lay up stores for herself, like a provident animal, 
against the day when she will be divorced? 

For divorce, like the sword of Damocles, hangs 
over every Moslem woman’s head by the slender- 
est of threads. Her husband has but to tell her 
thrice to go, and go she must—to be provided with 
another husband. The courts will not inquire into 
the reasons why the words were spoken, but only 
call for witnesses to them. Men even corrobo- 
rate their statements, as men do in our country, 
with “I bet you so and so,” by staking the divorce 
of this or that wife; and the loser must abide by 
his pronouncement. Wives may be divorced be- 
fore birth; may be sent home, in Palestine, when 
sick, and if they do not soon recover, may be 
divorced. Marriage and divorce are equally easy in 
the Mohammedan world. The fearful consequences 
may be readily guessed. The insecurity of the 
wife’s position causes her to interest herself in 
nothing but keeping her husband’s good-will; she 
neglects herself, her house, her children. She be- 
comes an object of contempt even for her boys. In 
Yemen a boy was heard to refer to his mother as 
his “father’s cow.”” Mohammedan boys think little 
of cursing their mothers. Why should they, when 
their father is ashamed to mention her name in com- 
pany, when the best Moslem tradition and the 
Koran declare her to be, “not a human being,” but 
a “pervert”? 

Withal she is a drudge. She must do what her 
husband designates. Her lot among the poor is 
misery itself. Indignities abound as they do among 
the rich, and with them, work, work from sunrise 
to sunset, in the fields or in the shops; and with 
the rest she must care for the house, the husband, 
and the children. Her work is never done. She is 
expected never to be exhausted. When her hus- 
band goes out with her, he rides while she trails 
behind, carrying a child and hurrying the rest of 
the troop along. Why should he be bothered 
trundling a brat, or unduly increase the burden of 
his precious donkey? 
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When work and worry have crushed her spirit | 


and disfigured her body, when passion no longer de- 
lights in her, then she is fortunate indeed if she is 
spared a humble place in the household of her hus- 
band, or, if she has been cast out from it, as is 
not unlikely, in the household of some relative. In 
either place the sunset of her life—come when if 
should still be bright noonday—is as beclouded as 
was the morning of her life. For her no one cares, 
For her no one has sympathy. At her going there 
is nO mourning, but rather rejoicing. 

Who with a Christian heart, will not mourn for 
her, the type of woman in paganism—even pagan- 
ism as it is today. Who will take exception to 
what has been told of her life story? Can anyone 
say she knows no better, that ignorance is bliss 
for her? What bliss do they know who seek de- 
liverance in death? Can anyone argue that with the 
advance of civilization, the penetration of our West- 
ern ideas into these benighted regions, pagan 
women will gradually find their conditions better- 
ing? Our civilization goes to exploit, to conquer, 
to hold against all comers. Our nations battle for 
mastery of marts and routes, not for the ameliora- 
tion of the lot of women and children. Can any 
one say, “Let them go on as they are, for thus they 
will destroy themselves, and with themselves their 
evil customs. At least the ‘yellow peril’ will not 
menace us’? Such sentiments are akin to those 
uttered by people who would have charity begin 
at home, who declare that we have more than 
enough to do right here in our midst. Of all ar- 
guments, this is the most specious, the most nar- 
row-minded, the most particularist. Of all argu- 
ments this is the most absurd in the mouths of 
denizens of a highly civilized country in an age of 
world progress. Of all arguments this is the most 
un-Christian, because it is the most selfish, the 
most uncharitable, in its plea for limited charity. 

Our noblest thoughts are those that bring the 
noblest sentiments to our lips, sentiments of un- 
limited, discerning charity, sentiments such as the 
Christ gave utterance to when he spoke about the 
divine fatherhood of God in which is to be recog- 
nized the universal brotherhood of man. 

For this universal brotherhood we should battle— 
and more. By the universal brotherhood of men is 
often meant that bond, that amity, which should 
exist among the nations and the races of the world. 
Of course, the Christian conception of the brother- 
hood of men is intended to be much wider, as em- 
bodied in the ‘communion of saints.’ On the other 
hand, modern internationalism, even on its best 
side, seems to be a prodigious and almost abortive 
effort to establish some sort of distorted communion 
of both saints and sinners on earth. However 


this may be, it is at least true to say that both the 
Christian and the so-called modern conceptions are 
at bottom united in this, that they propose to place 
the main effort of their labors, not so much on the 
maintenance of an international state of physica 
peace and general preservation as on the rescue 
salvation of the higher, personal, values of th 
Spirit. Then, if, as an outcome, the fruits of th 
Spirit are to be made manifest and guarded fc 
Sa ee ; 
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vilization’s and posterity’s sakes, we must see to 
that we inviolably preserve the equal status of 
oman with man in all the nobler walks and ways 
life. 

But to whom shall we first turn for the accom- 
ishment of this end? We must turn to the culti- 
ited, Christian, men and women of our modern 
orld. Let them begin at once to set their own 
uses properly in order, clearing up decidedly 
eir hazy conceptions of marriage and the rela- 
yns between the sexes in general. Let them get 
uly straightened out at home, in all the regular 
~partments, the highways, and also the byways, of 
fe. And let them do this with a. simultaneous 
nding of every possible effort, particularly util- 
ing anew the present available channels of mis- 
onary endeavor through intellectual and spiritual 
fluence, to set the houses and homes of the East— 
f Asia, Africa, and the regions of the South 
eas—in order as well. Such a method of gen- 
‘al house-cleaning will offer no affront to our 
‘tends on the other side of the globe. In fact, 
ie frank attitude of confessing error at home as 
ell as abroad will place the whole movement on 
basis of co-operative interest which should bring 
pout a situation that both East and West can ap- 
reciate and well afford to accept. Thus at last, 
erchance, we shall come to find both Occident and 
Mrient pulling together for the preservation of one 
nspeakably important element in human life-worth- 
hile, one element upon which, from certain well 
anctioned points of view, the safety and con- 
nuity of our whole humanity depends—I refer to 
1€ maintenance and preservation of universal 
romanhood at the normal status of equality which 
fe itself, at its highest, demands. 

V. Rev. Bruno HacspIeét, S. V. D., 
Techny, Ill. 


Children’s Home Work in 
New Jersey 

Some fifteen or sixteen years ago Germany awoke 
9 the realization of the extent to which industrial 
ome work was prevalent, and in which both women 
nd children of all ages were engaged, entailing 
quch cruel suffering. In order to demonstrate both 
he magnitude and the evil consequences of indus- 
rial home work, an exhibition of “Heimarbeit” was 
eld in Berlin, which so shocked the public that it 
vas possible to obtain laws for the suppression of 
his kind of child and sweated woman labor. 
Industrial home work was never quite as general 
n our country as it has been in foreign countries 
ince the advent of the Industrial System. Never- 
leless, it is not foreign to America. A study of 
ustrial home work, made public on September 
by the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
t of Labor, reveals that in New Jersey at least 
siderable number of children are engaged in 
ng men’s clothing; beading and embroidering 
n’s dresses; making powder puffs, artificial 
s and doll’s dresses; scalloping handkerchiefs 
ces; making beaded jewelry; carding buttons 
fety pins, etc. All told, there are fifty in- 


re 


dustrial activities engaging children in home work. 

There were found in Newark, Paterson, North 
Bergen, South River, Savreville, Hammanton, and 
Vineland, no less than 1,131 children under sixteen 
years of age who were regular home workers. AlI- 
most one-fourth of them were under ten years of 
age, and only a little more than one-fifth had 
reached or advanced beyond their fourteenth birth- 
day. ‘There were in that group nineteen children 
who were only six years of age, and six who were 
even younger. In one household visited by an 
agent of the Children’s Bureau, three children, 9, 
4, and 3 years of age, opened safety pins, while a 
grandmother, an aunt and two children, 10 and 9 
years old, carded them. Among the juvenile home 
workers there were boys as well as girls, but the 
former were in the minority and on the whole 
younger than the girls. 

The various evils, common to industrial home 
work, were discovered to be present in New Jersey 
also. In most cases the 628 families included in the 
study reported that home work was undertaken to 
supplement an inadequate family income. Of the 
475 families who reported their earnings during the 
year of the study, more than half had an income 
from employment other than home work of less 
than $1,450 a year, although the average number of 
persons in a family was 6.8. Home work added 
little to the family income, however. Of 334 fami- 
lies that kept an account of their yearly earnings 
from home work, almost half reported that they 
had made less than $100 in the 12 months. 

While the majority of the homes visited were 
clean and in fairly good condition, in many there 
were evidences of extreme filth, One home-work 
shop was the very dirty kitchen of a three-room 
flat, where a woman and her three children made 
powder puffs while two dirty children played on the 
floor and a goat was seen coming out of the door 
as the Bureau agent entered. In 27 homes work 
had been carried on while some member of the 
family was suffering from a communicable disease. 

New Jersey, the Bureau points out, has an im- 
portance in industrial-home work far beyond the 
extent to which its own manufacturers make use 
of the home-work system, because of its nearness 
to New York and Philadelphia, both centers of in- 
dustries that employ large numbers of home work- 
ers. Both Pennsylvania and New York, however, 
regulate the employment of children through their 
child-labor laws and employers in those States are 
subject to a penalty for distributing home work in 
violation of the law. But in New Jersey not only 
is the child-labor law not construed to apply to 
work done for factories in homes, but the sweat- 
shop law under which industrial home work is 
regulated, and licenses are issued does not regulate 
the employment of children nor place the penalty 
for violation of its provisions upon the employer. 
Manufacturers shipping home work into New Jer- 
sey from New York or Pennsylvania, as employers 


| residing outside the State, can seldom if ever be 


prosecuted under the New Jersey laws regulating 
(Concluded on p. 223) 
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CATHOLIC ACTION 

Msgr. Anton Marie Joseph Ariens, parish 
priest at Maarssen, Holland, who died in the 
Retreat House at Amersfoort recently at the 
age of sixty-eight, was one of the most devoted 
and energetic social workers of this time. 

To the general public he was known principally as a 
temperance worker, but he was very much more than this. 
Among other things, he was one of the founders in 1889 
of the Catholic Labor Union, and remained throughout his 
life one of its leaders. For many years he was editor of 
De Katholieke Werkman, Sobrietas, and De Kruisbanier 
(The Banner of the Cross). 


The Fifteenth Italian Catholic Social Week, held 
September 7-10 in Milan and attended by more than 
one thousand delegates, had as its chief topic the 
endeavors tending towards reunion of _ the 
Churches; the subject was treated in various ses- 
sions in the light of the Encyclical “Mortalium 
animos.” 

The special twofold purpose pursued by this year’s Week 
was to unite in a religious-political way those Italian Cath- 
olics who have hitherto held aloof from political activity 
and the political groups of Catholics which follow various 
aims, and to induct both elements into Catholic Action. 
The “Idea and Program of Catholics Regarding the School 
Question” was discussed with a view to establishing the 
desired union of endeavor. 


Under the auspices of Cardinal Van Roey, 
Archbishop of Malines, the International Cath- 
olic League against Drunkenness held a meeting 
at Antwerp. A feature of the discussions was 
the consideration of means for enlisting the 
country-people against alcoholism. 


The secretary of the Society of Peasant Abstainers of | 
Switzerland, Dr. Mueller, was the chief orator. Other 
speakers were the president of the Anti-alcoholic Society 
of Esthonia, M. W. Ernitz, and Abbé Simon, from Bourg- 
Léopold, Belgium. 

Abbé Baumeister, director from Fribourg, discussed the 
organization of patronage work for the reclamation of 
drunkards; the Rev. Father Maas, S. J. (Belgium), ab- 
stinence and modern sensuality; the Rev. Father Lubachs, 
SS. CC. (Holland), abstinence and its part in the Catholic 
missions. 


The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, held in St, Louis, 
September 16 to 20, and with which the~Annual 
Conference of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul 
was combined, brought together a large number of 
priests, religious and lay men and women from all 
parts of the country. One of the joint features was 
a mass meeting, attended by some 5,000 persons, in 
the open air Municipal Theatre, on which occasion 
e Most Rev. John J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. 
uis, spoke on “’I‘he Conference as an Educational 


lerance,” and Mr. Bernard J, Fagan, Chief Pro- 
tion Officer, Children’s Courts, New York City, 
ne Conflict of Youth.” 
n nit committee sessions were held, in | 
Gene eetings iged for each 
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while a number of papers had to do with methods of ac 
ministration, keeping of records, and follow up endeavor 
It is interesting to note that the problem of hospitalizatic 
was approached, several addresses being devoted to hos 
pitalization costs and methods of providing hospital car 
for families of moderate means. : 

The Conferences for Religious continue to be a featur 
of the annual gatherings; these are of great importanc 
because of the vast number of charitable institutions cor 
ducted by Sisters. 


CO-OPERATION | 
There are between 25 and 30 large-scale farm 
ers’ co-operative buying associations in th 
United States. These organizations are serv 
ing more than a quarter million farmers and i 
1927 purchased supplies for their patrons to th 
value of $60,000,000. : 
Although most of the large-scale purchasing organiza 
tions are affliated with other farmers’ organizations, fiv 
for which data are available are independent enterprise: 
These serve, directly or through local units, approximatel 
130,000 farmers, and in 1927 transacted business amountin 
to $30,000,000. Among the five are the Co-operative Grang 
League Federation Exchange (Inc.), Ithaca, N. Y., and th 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Springfield, Mass. Th 
former serves approximately 50,000 farmers in New York 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and the latter 25,000 farmer 
in New England, Delaware and eastern Maryland. Bot! 
organizations specialize in open-formula dairy and poultr 
feeds, seeds of known origin, and high-grade fertilizers. 


Co-operators the world over are elated that co 
operative marketing in the United States shoul 
at last have received its final stamp of validit 
through a recent judgment of the Suprem« 
Court—the first, it is stated, to be given by tha 
court in which co-operation was involved. Thi 
case was one in which the Burley Tobacco Grow 
ers’ Co-operative Marketing Association of Ken 
tucky sued the Liberty Warehouse Company be 
cause the latter had sold some tobacco on behal 
of one of the association’s members, contrary tc 
the laws of Kentucky. The association won it: 
case both in the lower court and the courts o 
appeal of Kentucky, whereupon the warehous¢e 
company appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. = 

The latter in upholding the judgments of the two Stat 
courts said: “The opinion generally accepted—and 
reasonable grounds, we think—is that the co-operative mar. 
keting statutes promote the common interest. The p 
sions for protecting the fundamental contracts against 
terference by outsiders are essential to the plan.” 

It is held that the Supreme Court’s decision valide 


the co-operative marketing statutes which have been p 
by 42 states of the Union. 


* LUXURY (=| aa 
_ Raw silk takes first rank among our imp 
in point of value. Shipments to the Unite 


$376,861 in the fiscal year 1927-1928, 
stantial increase from the annual ave 
24,000,000 pounds, valued at — 
portédom "1910-19147 2 See 
Production of silk hosiery by aj 
dustry increase 
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0,000,000 pounds, as against an output of 
999,000 pounds last year. Imports are run- 
ng below the level of a year ago and will prob- 
ly fall off 25 per cent from the 16,000,000 
uunds imported in 1927, 

According to the biennial census, the total value of all 
yon products made in this country last year was $109,- 
8,000, an increase of 24.8 per cent over 1925, 


“Movie” making in the United States costs 
75,000,000 yearly. This is the amount spent 
ually on production by American studios, as 
own in Film Year Book. Salaries of “stars” 
id other players amount to 29 per cent of_all 
oduction costs, or about $50,750,000 a year. 
irectors and cameramen draw 13 per cent, or 
2,750,000. About 11 per cent or $19,250,000 is 
ent annually for scenarios and stories. Cos- 
mes and sets take 17.5 per cent at $30,625,000. 
ocations with 5.1 per cent cost $8,925,000 each 
‘ar, and film 4.9 per cent, $8,575,000. General 
udio overhead accounts for the remaining 19.5 
‘r cent, or $34,125,000. 

The United States produces 35 per cent of world output 
motion pictures. Hollywood makes 98 per cent of the 
merican total. Production in this country averages yearly 
00 subjects, including 775 features, giving employment 
75,000 people, and requiring use of 1,250,000,000 feet of 
m each year. 


HOUSING 

So far as the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
ept. of Labor has been able to determine, only 
vo trade unions have undertaken the actual 
mstruction of dwellings for their members. 
hese are the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
ers and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 
he operations of the former have been in the 
velopment of a town in Florida, constructing 
tached dwellings, mainly. Those of the latter 
ive been in the construction of apartment build- 
gs in the city of New York. In neither in- 
ance, however, is the purchase of dwellings 
fined to members of the union which has un- 
sttaken the housing work. In addition to these 
rictly union undertakings, a housing project 
New York City is being carried on by a group 
trade-unionists from a number of trades. 

There are, however, a number of organizations promoted 
trade unions for financing the construction of homes by 
eir members. Of these the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
s data for seven, of which two are in Illinois, one in 
innesota, three in Ohio, and one in Texas. One organi- 
tion has been in existence since 1920, one since 1922, one 
ice 1924, two since 1926, one since 1927, and one was or- 
nized just this year. Five of these building and loan 
sociations have financed the construction of 423 dwell- 


gs. ; 
INSTALLMENT BUYING 


Some 4,050 of the 5,737 radio dealers report- 
g to the Department of Commerce for the lat- 
t quarterly survey of stocks on hand stated 
at varying percentages of their total sales of 
dio equipment were made on the deferred pay- 
t plan during 1927. 

he remaining 1,687 dealers who returned the general 
stionnaire either did not answer the specific question 


pertaining to deferred payment sales or reported that no 
business was transacted by them on this basis during the 
year. 

Approximately 3,000 of the dealers reporting their de- 
ferred payment sales stated percentages of such business to 
be between 50 and 100 per cent of the total sales for the 
year. The remaining dealers advised of transacting be- 
tween 5 and 45 per cent of their business on the deferred 
payment plan. 

Some 218 of the dealers included above reported that 
their total business for the year was transacted on the 
deferred payment plan. Five per cent of the total business 
on this basis was reported by 125 dealers. 

The largest percentage of sales of radio equipment on 
the deferred payment plan were reported by dealers in the 
Pacific Group—Washington, Oregon and California. The 
lowest percentage of sales on this basis was reported by 
dealers in the West North Central Group—Minnesota, lowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska and 
Kansas. 


OBSOLESCENCE IN INDUSTRY 

At the request of interested manufacturers the 
Department of Commerce is engaging in a sur- 
vey of industrial equipment in the United States. 
An important phase of the study, it was stated, 
will be the determination of the amount of ob- 
solete equipment and its importance as a factor 
in the inability of certain firms to compete on 
an equally profitable basis with those having 
more modern equipment. 

Replacement of machinery which in point of service may 
have many years of usefulness but which in point of sat- 
isfying the latest fancies of the consumer market is obsolete, 
is an important matter for the manufacturer and one which 
is behind the request for the survey to be made by the de- 
partment. 

Obsolescence merits a definite understanding, especially 
that it may not be confused with depreciation. The obso- 
lescence of factory equipment is effected largely by style 
changes or by the new product of inventive genius, and not 
by wear and tear which are factors:in depreciation. If 
obsolescence is defined as representing the dead line beyond 
which a machine can compete profitably with another ma- 
chine, none of the machine’s value is destroyed until the 
dead line is reached, then the value is destroyed all at once. 
Depreciation approaches its dead line by gradual and con- 
stantly diminishing value. Therefore, the two cannot ac- 
curately be confused. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

One of the three most important resolutions 
adopted by the 65th annual convention of the N. Y. 
State Federation of Labor, held at Rochester from 
Aug. 28 to Aug. 30, declares : 

“Whereas, All industrial experience and scientific and 
social inquiry and investigation establish the fact that great 
lack of employment is caused directly and indirectly by 
the increasing use of labor-displacing machinery and meth- 
ods of production in the workshop, the mine, the mill and 
on the farm, and 

“Whereas, Such non-employment is becoming fixed and 
growing in volume and may result in widespread distress 
unless possible practical remedial measures are at once 
undertaken, therefore be it ; 

“Resolved, That this 65th annual convention of the 
N. Y. State Federation of Labor hereby recommends to 
all affiliated labor organizations the desirability of ne- 
gotiating agreements with employers for a five-day work- 
ing week, thus providing employment for many skilled 
workers forced into idleness and poverty, and be it further 

“Resolved, That we urge upon our state, county and 
municipal governments to establish a program of needed 
public works and improvements co-ordinated so as to fill 
up the periods when private work is at a minimum in the 


due to quota restrictions, 
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occupations usually represented in public work; and that 

all materials used in public works and improvements shall 
A . ste Ts + ihe 

be produced and fabricated within the United States. 


A conference was held in the Parliament 
buildings at Regina, Saskatchewan, early in Sep- 
tember, with the object of considering means tor 
the co-ordination of the efforts of various agen- 
cies interested in securing the British harvesters 
winter employment in Saskatchewan. 

It was stated after the meeting that of the harvesters 
who had been returned to England, a great proportion were 
found to be physically unfit for the labor called for in the 
fields. Many were suffering from War disabilities and a 
percentage had been influenced by a series of three circu- 
lars issued in Winnipeg by the Communist Party. The cir- 
culars branded the immigration scheme as a plan to get 
the men out of Great Britain. 


In the last session of the Federal Government of 
Germany on August 21, 1928, a resolution was 
passed to extend the so-called emergency relief 
(Krisenfuersorge) for unemployed from 26 weeks 
to 39 weeks, and for unemployed over 40 years of 
age, even to 52 weeks. The emergency relief takes 
care of unemployed who have been dismissed from 
the relief after having received doles for 26 weeks 
uninterruptedly. 

This new law will add a further burden to the German 
budget. While the total amount to be spent for the ex- 
tended emergency relief depends entirely, of course, on the 
conditions of the labor market, it seems to be a fair esti- 
mate that at least 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 marks are to be 
spent for this service in addition to the sums already 
needed for unemployed and emergency relief. 


; PUBLICEDEBLS 

New York State’s gross bonded debt rose 
$20,558,000 during 1927 to $361,617,000, the larg- 
est of any state, but its per capita debt of $31.65 
is relatively low, being eighth: 

This survey reveals that the 48 state governments of 
the United States have a total gross bonded debt of $1,971,- 
354,167, or a per capita debt of $16.61. This indebtedness 
of close to $2,000,000,000 is represented largely by obliga- 
tions incurred within the past eight years, 69 per cent 
originating since January 1, 1920. During 1927 alone more 
than $197.000,000 worth of new bonds were issued, while 
some $70,000,000 worth were retired. 

Following New York comes North Carolina with $155,- 
692,600, Illinois third with $145,292,500 and Massachusetts 
fourth with $122,264,412. Four states—Florida, Nebraska, 
Kentucky and Wisconsin—haye no bonded debt. On a per 
capita basis the ranking is quite different, South Dakota 
leading with $86.91 a person; Oregon following with 
$73.67, North Carolina third with $53.74 and North Dakota 
fourth with $52.02. These compare with an average of 
$16.61 for the country. 


IMMIGRATION 


Renewed efforts will be made at the forthcoming 
session of Congress to place immigration from 
Mexico under quota restrictions, according to Wil- 
liam J. Harris (D.), Senator from Georgia, author 
of a bill to that effect on which hearings were held 
at the last session. 

_ Mr. Harris said that the increased labor costs in all 
sections of the country except the Southwest have been 
There is no reason why there 
should be discrimination in favor of this section when 
employers in the Northwest and South cannot get cheap 


labor because of the cutting down of immigration fror 
Europe and Asia, he stated. raat 

In addition to economic reasons, Mr. Harris insists tha 
Mexican immigration should be restricted because it is th 
least desirable of all that now coming into the Unite 
States. Originally his bill applied to both Canada and Mex 
ico. He has, however, consented to modification so tha 
it applies only to Mexico. 


ADULTERATION 

Stipulation No. 280 issued by the Federa 
Trade Commission on September 6th announce 
that flavoring extracts and concentrates were ad 
vertised by a manufacturer as “LemCola” anc 
“Lemon Cola,” “Orange Soda,” “Supremg 
Lemon,’ “Limes Supreme,” “Supreme Orange, 
“Grape-Concord,” and similar names, when it 
fact none of the products so advertised was man 
ufactured from the juice or fruit of the grape 
orange, lemon or lime so as to be properly de 
scribed by the use of the words grape, orange 
lemon or lime. 


The manufacturer signed a stipulation agreement witl 
the Federal Trade Commission to cease and desist from in 
accurate use of these words in advertising his products. 


TRUSTS AND CARTELS 

Addressing the Pan-German Jurists’ Congress 
opened by Archbishop Rieder at Salzburg or 
Sept. 12, the German Minister of Justice, Dr 
Koch-Weser, referring to the impending discus. 
sion of trusts and cartels, said that, 

In view of the fact that political economy had, for thi 
sake of what is called rationalization, abandoned the prin 
ciple of freedom of trade, it had become the duty of thi 
State to influence its evolution. If the State did not con 
trol the trusts and the cartels, they would in the end con 
trol the State. Though an economic matter, their righ 
shaping was a task for the judges. 


CHAIN STORES 

F. W. Woolworth Co. on July 21 placed ir 
operation two new stores in Germany, at Glad. 
beck and Cologne-Muelheim. This brought it: 
chain of 25 and 50 pfennig stores to 18 locations 
with 11 additional sites to be opened during the 
remainder of 1928. 

A chain of stores similar to Woolworth’s 5 and 10-cen 
stores in this country started about a year ago and has me 
with popular approval in Germany, with the business show 


ing a healthy increase. Most merchandise sold in thes 
stores is bought within Germany. 


THE MACHINE PROBLEM 

If labor-saving machinery will not bring 
leisure to mankind “then the machine has failec 
completely,” declared Albert Parsons Sachs, sci: 
ence editor of the New York World, writing ir 
that newspaper on the installation of a manless 
power station in that city. h 
It will not be necessary to have an employe in the build 


ing, and the cost of installation is more than paid for b: 
the saving in labor. 


; STERILIZATION 

Under the new Mental Defectives’ Bill intr 

duced into the New Zealand House of Repre 

sentatives “social defectives” are to be prohibit. 

from marrying and, if the Board thinks ff 
“sterilized.” : 
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ihe Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


cesident, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. 

rrst Vice-President, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

econd Vice-President, Rev. Blase Scheffer, St. Louis, 


oO. 

whird Vice-President, Wm. A. Boerger, St. Cloud, Minn. 

urth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Cath. Women’s Union, U. S. A. 

veneral Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

ssistant Secretary, W. Hammeke, Philadelphia, Pa. 

weasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

iarshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 


iustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Otto H. 
Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; Anth. J. Zeits, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Wm. Siefen, New Haven, Conn.; 
John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, Wis.; John J. Jantz, De- 
troit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, Baltimore, Md. 

ihe Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Propaganda, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and five members 
at large, appointed by the President. 

on. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill., and Charles 
Korz, Butler, N. J. 

ommunications concerning the Central Verein should 


be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the prin- 
pal supporters and promoters, and whose form varies 
‘cording to the special needs of each nation, and the par- 
‘ular circumstances of each country, constitute what ts 
nerally known by a distinctive and surely a very noble 
ime: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. 

Pius X. 


Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 


In Catholic times men believed that the spirit of 
hristianity ought to be the spirit of government, 
iat the defence of virtue and holiness ought to be 
s object, and that the law of God ought to be its 
ile. “If we wish to consider ‘the end of all civil 
wvernment,’” says Bartolommeo Arnigio, “which is 
3 other than to live well according to the divine 
leasure in order that we may put ourselves on 
.e road which leads to God, there is no surer rule 
- more certain way than the religion ‘of Jesus 
hrist.” KENELM Henry DicBy 
ee Bt 


“Besides this,” says Schlegel, “there always is in 
rery Christian system of rule a formal and ac- 
10wledged principle of justice. And, moreover, 
e Christian philosophy and the views of human 
Fe which proceed from it are much more favor- 
le than is the revolutionary spirit to true freedom 
‘the highest sense of the word. By this freedom 
understand the spiritual, intellectual, and inward 
lom, which must always precede that which 
e outward and civil freedom. For if this last 
ioned freedom is to be fruitful it must cor- 
nd with the sense of these words: ‘If there- 
2 the Son shall make you free, you shall be free 


indeed’ (12) ; to comprehend which it must be ob- 
served that the Son makes no man free otherwise 
than he was Himself free, namely by obedience and 
by making the full offering of Himself in obedience 
to his Father.” 
KEN 
ak oe 

Ignoring the supernatural and making the natu- 
ral order the object of all study and preoccupation 
has had disastrous moral and social results, as might 
be expected from the perversion implied by sub- 
stituting the part for the whole, the temporal for 
the eternal. It is blindness to consider as a creature 
of time man who was made for eternity; but this 
is what has been done and is being done by the 
legislators of most countries at the present age of 
the world. ‘This perversion has vitiated all the 
educational and social and economic and _ political 
theories of modern States, and its result is the 
moral and social and political anarchy we witness 
on every side. The endeavor to make men moral 
without any regard for eternal sanctions and for 
eternal existence is a relapse toward paganism, 
the fruits of which are proclaimed in our daily 
press and by magistrates and judges from the 
Bench. Perverted philosophy means a perverted 
people; and all the platitudes and all the petty 
schemes of perturbed politicians and Modernist 
parsons can avail nothing until the world again 
returns to the clear and logical Christian view of 
one vast harmony in which the natural is subor- 
dinate to the supernatural, and all men recognized 
as children of God and co-heirs of Christ who lives 
and reigns for ever Our Lord and King. 

New Zealand Tablet 


ELM Henry Dicpy') 
: 


Catholic Action, the Watchword of Pius XI 

Since the C. V. is in a special manner cham- 
pioning Catholic Action, it behooves its officers and 
members to know precisely the meaning and pur- 
pose of the movement, and the means to be adopted 
for its propagation. It is, therefore, we are anxious 
to present to the readers of our journal the ex- 
pressions of our Holy Father on the subject as 
well as the opinions of those who are endeavoring 
to interpret his mind to the laity of the various 
countries. 

Foremost among the leaders in this movement, 
at least in Germany, has been Professor Dr. Franz 
Keller, of the University of Freiburg, in Baden. 
Because of the reasons mentioned, it seems war- 
ranted, we should bring to the attention of our 
members his article on “Catholic Action,” printed 
in the Augsburger Postzeitung, the leading Cath- 
olic daily of South Germany, on August 28. 

ak ok 

There can no longer be any doubt that Pius Xi 
has selected Catholic Action as the essential de- 
mand in the program of his pontificate. “It would 
not be impossible,” writes Cardinal Faulhaber, “that 
Pope Pius XI will be known in history as the Pope 
of Catholic Action.” Beginning with his first En- 


1) Maxims of Christian Chivalry from The Broadstone + 
of Honour, by Kenelm Henry Digby, N. Y., 1926, p. 20, 
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cyclical Letter of December 23, 1922, and continu- 
ing down to his most recent declarations he has 
spoken of this activity again and again and encour- 
aged all elements in the Church to carry out its 
demands. 

While the Pope on the one hand combats Lai- 
cism as the great malady of the age, he urgently 
exhorts the faithful to engage in the lay apostolate, 
in Catholic Action, i. e., “participation of the laity 
in the Apostolate of the Hierarchy,” in the unt- 
versal priesthood. He reminds them that the Sac- 
rament of Confirmation confers this priesthood, 
since it is a dedication introducing the faithful to 
the Apostolate. 

In a manner similar to that in which, under Pius 
X and at his call, the Eucharistic Movement took 
its inception and came to bloom everywhere, we 
can now witness how the new papal watchword re- 
garding Catholic Action is spreading quickly 
through the countries like an awakening call to 
activity, and is everywhere causing Catholics to 
mobilize their forces. In the principal civilized 
countries Catholics are examining their consciences 
as to how they can comply with the demands of the 
Holy Father by initiating and continuing Catholic 
Action. For these reasons and because of the 
urgency of the matter, we greet the publication by 
P. Schlund—prepared indeed, as one will note, with 
haste evidencing the zeal of the author—of a trea- 
tise on “Die Katholische Aktion” (Materialien und 
Akten, Muenchen, 1928, 142 pp.), a comprehensive 
survey of the subject. In view of the difficulties 
of obtaining the latest acts and statistics, and of 
translating them, his work deserves a special meed 
of gratitude. It is true that, because of the brief 
time at the author’s disposal, some chapters, as for 
instance that on the early history of Catholic Ac- 
tion, are exceedingly meager. The presentation 
conveys the impression as though the beginnings 
of Catholic Action lay in Italy. Yet, while reading 
Father Schlund’s description (p. 18) one involun- 
tarily thinks of a development dating back approxi- 
mately twenty years earlier, one far more impres- 
sive, a development which therefore could with far 
greater right he claimed to represent the “early his- 
tory” of this movement, rather than those literary 
endeavors to which Schlund attributes this distinc- 
tion. Particularly since an Italian, an Italian Car- 
dinal, coined the phrase, later so frequently abused: 
“Germania docet” (Catholic Germany teaches). It 
is by no means superfluous to recall this develop- 
ment in considering the execution of Catholic Ac- 
tion in Germany at this time. 

To point to but one phase of the program of 
Catholic Action. The Catholics of Germany have, 
during a number of decades, in public demonstra- 
tions and the resolutions adopted by their Catholic 
Days, defended the rights of the Holy See and de- 
manded the restoration of the ‘Temporal Power, 
while the Catholics of Italy remained silent and per- 
mitted things to take their own course. 

The history of our Katholikentage and of the 
‘movement, of which they were and are one ex- 
pression, was Catholic Action on a large scale, even 


though the term Catholic Action was not appliec 
to them. 

This becomes more apparent when we analyze the 
attempts to clarify the meaning of the words “Cath- 
olic Action.” Cardinal Boggiani, Archbishop of 
Genoa, paraphrases the term thus (Schlund, p. 53) 
“The sum total of all those undertakings which are 
in major part, maintained and conducted by the 
laity, and which are varied in kind and developec 
according to the manifold needs of the different 
nations and the special conditions obtaining in the 
various countries, but which have as their aim the 
welfare of the Church, of society and of the indi 
viduals—this totality of endeavors is commonly 
designated by the name Catholic Action.” Having 
established an annual Catholic congress way back 
in 1848, the Catholics of Germany, guided by their 
Bishops, endeavored to lay down for the guidance 
of various Catholic activities a line of common ac- 
tion arrived at by the various societies engaged ir 
Catholic work after having counselled with each 
other. This institution still operates in Germany 
On the other hand, the “opera dei congressi catto- 
lici,’ for instance, of Italy, introduced by Pius IX 
in 1872, and named by Schlund as the true pre- 
cursors of Catholic Action, apparently served the 
cause of Catholic Action in Italy to so little purpose 
according to the opinion of the Holy See, that they 
were dissolved by brief of the Cardinal Secretary 
of State under date of July 28, 1904. Unfortu- 
nately, Schlund passes this episode in history in 
silence. 

(To be concluded) 


The Devastating Influence of Low Public 
Morality 

Catholic teachers are burdened with greater re- 
sponsibility than they should be, it seems to us, by 
the author of “A Grave Obligation of Catholic 
Educators,” published in the Ave Maria. While it 
is true, of course, that “in view of the fact that a 
very large number of Catholic young men in this 
country go to secular colleges and universities tc 
complete their education, the urgent necessity of 
preparatory religious instruction cannot be _ toc 
much insisted upon,” we cannot agree with the clos- 
ing statement of the article, placing the entire blame 
for the religious and moral defections of Catholic 
as on the teachers. The article says in this re- 
gard: 


“The number of young men in our country who hav 
drifted away from the Church, joined secret societies 
contracted unlawful marriages, etc—living as thougl 
they had never known the obligations of the religio 
in which they were baptized—is greater than most p 
sons would be disposed to admit; and among the 
backsliders are many who attended Catholic schoo 
If these young men had received what they were cle 
entitled to at the hands of their instructors, the afte 
life of the great majority of them would have been di 
ferent.” 

_ This sweeping opinion neglects to take into co 
sideration. we believe, the shortcoming of parent 
The fact that all too many fathers and mothers | 
not inculcate religious convictions in their child 
neglect to impress upon them from the very day 


—~ : so 
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hich the unfolding of the mind begins, the obliga- 
on to love God and respect His precepts, must be 
‘ken into account when apportioning the responsi- 
lity for the defection of Catholic youths. While 
1e teacher may do much to deepen and broaden re- 
tious knowledge and to found sound moral con- 
‘ctions, he cannot, in most cases, overcome the ef- 
ect of the negligence of parents, who are remiss in 
ieir duty, to develop and fortify the spiritual life 
ad moral character of their children. 

But there is another influence at work which may 
. many instances exculpate both parents and teach- 
“s, to a degree not taken into account by the writer 
‘ferred to: The present widespread paganism of 
tblic morality. No matter what pains parents and 
jachers may have gone to to instil into children and 
ouths under their care religious knowledge and 
ihristian moral principles, there will always be 
.0se who will succumb to the influence of the opin- 
ns and example of the majority, granting them 
-e license their Catholic heritage denies them. It 

not sufficient that private morality is of a high 
rder and safeguarded. It is equally, or even more 
iportant, that public morality should not contradict 
hristian morals and permit what the laws of God 
»ndemn. 

Wherever the standards of public morality are of 
‘low order, private morality must in the course of 
me inevitably suffer. At least a part, and perhaps 
se greater part, of defaulting Catholics are the vic- 
ms of the condition referred to. Public morality 
2rmits divorce, while it does not at least condemn 
ce suicide. Consequently some Catholics are prone 
: give room to the creeping suspicion their Church 

too severe, lacks understanding and compassion 
yr the individual, yearning for happiness and some 

f the joys of life. Constantly exposed to the influ- 
rece of the paganism fostering divorce and neo- 
falthusianism, a certain number of Catholics will 
eaken and accept what public morality considers 
srmissible and even desirable. 

We daily pray: “Lead us not into temptation,” 
it remain impassive in the face of the growing 
mptations with which a public morality, largely 
ugan, threatens the private morality of a minority 
hich may justly claim the name Christian! 

E EebK. 


One of our recent Press Bulletins discussed three 
1arming volumes on antiques by Mr. A. Rohan, of 
ournemouth, England. The author recently wrote 


3 


‘Tt will interest you to know that in the Catholic colleges 
‘re in England they are reading my books aloud to the 
udents during refectory time.” 

They well deserve this distinction; such volumes 
“Old Beautiful” and “In Search of the Antique” 
ethically and zsthetically so sound that students 
ot help being inspired for the better things in 
by listening to Mr. Rohan’s interesting dis- 
es and adventures. All of his volumes are, 
over, thoroughly Catholic, although it is only 
entally the reader discovers the author of 
fessions of a Dealer” to be a member of our 


Books by Co-Workers of the Bureau 

The co-operation granted various efforts of the 
Bureau by Rev. Charles P. Bruehl, Ph. D., of St. 
Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pa., has been so 
generous and extended over so many years that 
it is natural we should rejoice over the praise 
bestowed upon his recent volume, “Birth-Con- 
trol and Eugenics. In the Light of Fundamental 
Ethical Principles,” by leading Catholic reviews 
in all parts of the world. Thus the Bombay Ex- 
aminer, edited and published by the Jesuit 
Fathers in the city named, devotes to the book 
the following comment in the issue of August 11: 

“We have only one criticism to make of this book and 
that is that unfortunately its price is too high for most 
private book buyers here [i. e., in India]. We hope at any 
rate that those who can afford to do so will purchase a 
copy and lend it to their friends; and we commend it to 
Catholic libraries and reading circles. Dr. Bruehl treats 
very clearly of the various problems which modern eugenics 
has raised for the Catholic apologist. Written primarily 
for American readers, fully half the book is concerned 
with sterilization, which is not perhaps of immediate inter- 
est here, but all the general remarks on eugenics are ex- 
cellent and could be studied with advantage by our social 
workers, The chapter on Eugenics in the Christian Sense 
is particularly valuable.” 

The Rev. F. A. Marks, of Collinsville, Ill., too, 
has been a steadfast friend of our cause for many 
years. We are, therefore, gratified to learn from 
the book reviews that in having translated Fr. 
Kurtscheid’s “History of the Seal of Confession” 
he has rendered a real service to the English- 
speaking Catholic world. The Catholic Times, 
London and Liverpool, declares: 

“This able and learned work merits the attention of all 
students. The history of the Seal, from its first beginning 
with the disappearance of public confession is dealt with 
in great detail.” 

The reviewer further contends: 

“We do not know of any other work which can compare 
with it,’ and that, therefore, the volume “will fill a real 
gap in the literature of this difficult subject.” 


Published by the Herder Book Co, of St. Louis, 
the volume was edited by that indefatigable and 
painstaking scholar, Mr. Arthur Preuss. 


A Difficult But Helpful Service 


Among the most difficult tasks assigned to the 
Bureau are those entrusted to it by charitable 
agencies in Germany and Austria seeking informa- 
tion regarding men or women who came to America 
from those countries, and whose whereabouts or 
death it is found desirable or necessary to establish. 

Frequently we must appeal to a priest or some 
member of our organization to help us trace the 
party wanted, a task which in most instances de- 
mands real sacrifices on the part of those whom we 
approach. 

During the past few months Mr. Jos. Berning, of 
Cincinnati, O., has rendered us valuable services of 
the kind mentioned, as has also Rev. Frank Straub, 
of St. Boniface parish, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The re- 


quest to search for one Ernst Volz, which had come Ps 
to us from the Caritassekretariat at Pforzheim in 


Baden, was answered by him in the following man- 
ner on Sept. 4: 


“After diligent inquiry among the people here, and upon © : 


U 
< 
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reading your letter at all Masses on a Sunday, and having 
searched the records at the City Hall, together with the 
City Clerk, I must write you no trace was found of Ernst 
Volz. Evidently nobody here recollects him or knows any- 
thing about him.” 

We refer to these endeavors chiefly for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing their need and value. Fre- 
quently the validation of a marriage or the legitima- 
tion of children may depend upon a marriage- or a 
death-certificate, or on the knowledge and evidence 
that a certain party has died, and when and where. 

In a case of this kind, referred to us by the 
Josefswerk der Familienftirsorge, of Vienna, Mr. 
Jos. J. Albrecht, of New York City, rendered us 
and the Austrian organization exceedingly valuable 
services by establishing the fact that a certain 
woman, who had left Vienna almost thirty years 
ago, and who was supposed to be dead, was still 
alive in New York City. The difficulties met with 
in tracing her were due chiefly to the fact that the 
woman’s latest address known to any one in Vienna 
was some fifteen years old, and it was only by very 
clever and persistent endeavors on the part of Mr. 
Albrecht that she was found. In the Cincinnati 
case, too, Mr. Berning was able to discover that a 
couple, who had deserted their little boy in Germany 
some twenty-five years ago, had died in Cincinnati, 
while the Caritasverband at Freiburg reported that 
the German consulates at Cleveland and Cincinnati 
had not been able to obtain any information regard- 
ing the whereabouts or the circumstances of the 
couple sought by their son in Baden. 


We also wish to acknowledge assistance rendered | 


by Rev. John H. Weber, pastor of St. John’s church, 
Steelton, Pa., who furnished us with the baptismal 
record for the child of an Austrian couple, married 
by a Justice of the Peace at Harrisburg in 1907, 
which document, together with a copy of the mar- 
riage certificate, was desired by the charitable so- 
ciety of Vienna referred to above. 


From the Mission Field 

While the Catholic missions in the Philippine 
Islands should have been the object of special so- 
licitude on the part of American Catholics, once that 
archipelago had come under the American flag, the 
truth is, our people know almost nothing-regarding 
the struggles of the missionaries laboring both 
among the Christianized and the pagan Filipinos 
and Negritos. In consequence one of the Mill Hill 
Fathers has gone to Australia, to beg funds, and 
has during his sojourn established a mission paper 
for the sole purpose of aiding the missions con- 
ducted by that Congregation in the Philippine 
Islands. In other words, an Englishman is begging 
money from the Catholic citizens of a British Do- 
minion in order that certain missions in the Philip- 
pines may survive! We Americans, on the other 
hand, whose business it should be to sustain those 
missions, hardly ever give them a thought! 

A recent letter, written in the interior of Luzon, 


reveals what great difficulties the missioners, poor | 


as they are, must face. The writer declares: 
“It may seem hard to believe, but our poverty is very 


* 


real. Yesterday for the first time here an Ifugas gave 


me a dollar for a Mass. I should put it in a fram 
where no doubt it would remain alone for a long tim 
We have no jura stolae, no collections, no income, we In 
on our Mass stipendium from outside. I have spent nea 
ly eight years here amongst the Ifugas tribe. God gar 
me the grace to build six chapels; five are still under n 
care, I gave one over to a fellow priest. I have Us 
Christians, new Christians, picked out from the jungle « 
the Devil. I do not know how many thousand pagans a 
entrusted to my care, and the border of my parish is n 
yet put on the map. I am looking forward for the he 
of a catechist. Up to now I am quite alone, no helper. 
have never been able to secure the salary of a catechis 
As the need is becoming very bad, I believe Divine Prov 
dence will send me one. What a pity I have no Cathol 
School. This should be the first luxury of any new pa 
ish. It is really a thorn in my foot, to be able to do : 
little, and to have here a splendid chance to win heaps « 
souls for Christ.” ‘ 
ok Kk 


Acknowledging receipt of three boxes of clott 
ing through Mr. Frank Hafner, from St. Pauw 
where the articles had been collected for the India 
Missions by the Stadtverband, Rev. Pius Boehn 
O. S. B., Superintendent Immaculate Conceptio 
Mission School at Stephan, S. D., informs the Bt 
eats ; 

“I. believe we shall need a great deal of help durin 
the coming year since nearly all crops have failed on a 
count of the drought. And we had depended upon the: 
so much, since we must care for 175 to 200 children, fee 
them and clothe them, instruct them and provide for the: 
medical care! Should it be possible for you to help u 
please do so. While we will appreciate what you may d 
your action will draw down upon you and all generot 
donors God’s blessings.” 

k O* O€ 

A gift sent to the Benedictine Mission Inke 
mana, Natal, So. Africa, brought an acknowledg 
ment from the Provicar, Rev. Theodore Schal 
O. S. B., revealing the needs of that corner ¢ 
the Lord’s vineyard. The writer declares: 

_ “Needless to say, your generous gifts are highly appr 
ciated since we in Zululand are so badly handicapped : 
carrying out our activities by the lack of funds. Zulular 
would soon be on top, even if we had only the means r 
quired to make our stations self-supporting, which is ot 
aim. But with the grace of God and the consistent he 
of our American mission friends, we hope to develop ar 
to see our dream fulfilled: Churches and Schools and Ii 
stitutions in all parts of Zululand, and the latter permeate 
with a truly Catholic atmosphere, when, as we believe, tl 


Zulus, a splendid tribe, will prove the most faithful childr 
of God and His Church.” 


. a 

It has been the endeavor of the Bureau to fo 
ward and have forwarded to the missioners amor 
the Indians articles of good quality only. On mot 
occasions than one priests and Sisters have assure 
us what we had sent was all the more appreciate 
for that fact. : 

Recently Rev. Richard Brunner, O. M. Cay 
writing to us from St. Labre’s Mission, Montan 


well-meaning individuals not 
tion charges we had to pay, 
factors had paid in advance.” 


* OK ok 
Requests for clothing are reaching us from | 
. 7 es ‘ Ng e 
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ns hitherto not on our list. Thus a priest, a vis- 
r to DeSmet Mission, Idaho, recently wrote us: 
This is a place which ought to be remembered in your 
tribution of clothing. Clothes for boys from six to 
hteen years of age would be most welcome and are 
ely needed.” 


Central Bureau Endowment Fund 

The list of Life Members of the C. V. has been 
stantially increased of late, principally by appli- 
ons received at the St. Cloud convention. ‘lhe 
w members, who have paid the fee either in full 
in part, are: 

Shas. Korz, Butler, N. J.; W. Eibner, New Ulm, Minn.; 
N., Minn.; Rev. Eug. Scheuer, Watkins, Minn.; Eg. 
‘ckner, La Crosse, Wis.; Jac. Kornely, Milwaukee; 
as. Knetzger, Peoria, Ill.; Greg. Schodrof, Chicago; 
n. Siefen, New Haven, Conn.; Jos. Derbacher, Whit- 
ryille, Conn.; Albert Henry, St. Louis. 

Of all Branches that of New York State remit- 
1 the largest amount, namely $675.68 collected 
pm various units and individuals, and $200 al- 
ved at the convention held in Syracuse. Penn- 
\vania sent in $500, while the Women’s Branch 
‘the same state forwarded $100. The last named 
aount was also contributed by the Nat. Cath. 
men’s Union at the St. Cloud convention, and by 
> Missouri Branch of the Women’s Union at their 
lisbury convention, while the Arkansas Women’s 
~anch, in convention at Subiaco, voted $5.00 for 
2 fund. 
Lack of space prevents giving credit, except un- 
r “Acknowledgements for Moneys Received,” for 
qumber of contributions that came to the Bureau 
ring August and September. Nevertheless the 
lowing must not remain unnoticed: $75.00 from 
ception Abbey, Conception, Mo.; $200 from the 
ara E. Spaeth estate, received from Mr. Anton 
vaeth, Decatur, Ill.; and $200 from St. Joseph 
‘¢., Fond du Lac, Wis. : 
Paar we 
Another society has proven it possible to raise 
> quota for the Foundation Fund. Mr. Jos. 
anigk, Secretary of St. Joseph’s Benevolent So- 
ty of Peoria, on Aug. 11 sent a check for $13, 
mpleting the quota of that organization, paid in 
‘tallments. This method, adopted by quite a num- 
- of societies, has proven entirely practical wher- 
=r sufficient, intelligent effort and good will 
cked it up. 
In the same manner: St. Bernard’s Society, of 
cron, O., one of the most active units in that 
te, achieved its intention to pay $250 to the En- 
wment Fund. The last installment, which reached 
on August 16, was $50. 

4 


Especially the older members of the C. V. will 
interested in the following information contained 
a letter written at DeSmet Mission, Idaho, by a 
or there: 

fhe Superior, Fr. George Kugler, S. J., is a native of 
Minn., and an old friend and member of the 
1 Verein. Before his entrance into the Society, he 
a meeting of the C. V. as a delegate; it was the 
d meeting in 1889. He spoke to me tonight about 
days’ of the Verein, recalling names like Spaun- 
Amend, etc.” 


. 


ee i 


With the C. V. and Its Branches 
The Michigan Branch of the C. V. will hold 


its annual convention in St. Boniface parish, De- 
troit, October 28-29. 


The Committee on Reorganization of the Cath. 
Union of Illinois, as already announced, plans an 
intensive campaign to regain societies that have 
seceded and to win new units. Details were dis- 
cussed at a meeting held September 16 in the home 
of Mr. Anton Spaeth at Decatur, the Chairman of 
the Committee, Mr. A. A. Rothmann, Blooming- 
ton, presiding. Mr. Gilson, President, Catholic 
Union of Ill., and Mr, Kenkel, of the Central Bu- 


_reau, also attended. 


In addition to the proposed canvass, special promotion 
efforts are to be undertaken in and around Aurora, Joliet 
and Peoria. 


Convention of N. Y. Branch Stimulates Catholic 
Thought and Action 


The convention of the N. Y. State Branches of 
the Central Verein and the Cath. Women’s 
Union, held in Syracuse, September 2nd and 3rd, 
was the occasion for a new stimulating impulse 
to Catholic social thought and action. “Some 
valuable contributions to Catholic thought on 
industrial and social relations,” says The Echo, 
of Buffalo, “were presented at the convention, 
and the members of the organization were urged 
to continue their work in seeking to apply Chris- 
tian principles in the betterment of social con- 
ditions.” “Bishop Daniel J. Curley (of Syra- 
cuse) highly commended the work of the Central 
Verein, declaring that strong and assertive or- 
ganizations of Catholic laymen were never more 
necessary than at the present time. In his 
address to the delegates during the Pontifical 
High Mass at the Church of the Assumption 
on Sunday morning (September 2nd), he warmly 
endorsed the activities of the organization in the 
promotion of Catholic Social Action. He declared 
that the Central Verein was an effective instru- 
ment of Divine Providence in promoting the 


| -honor and glory of God, in safeguarding the in- 


terests of the Church, and in promoting the wel- 


_ fare of society. . . . It contributed in a generous 


measure toward safeguarding the sanctity of the 
home, the promotion of Christian education, and 


- the amelioration of social ills.” — 


Rey. Engelbert Eichenlaub, O. M. C., of Syracuse, de- 
clared in his sermon, delivered on the same occasion, that | 
the secret of success of the C. V. was to be found in that 


- its members had always realized the necessity of doing the 


addresses at the mass meeting, conducted in the 


will of God; the organization had contributed much toward 
the solution of urgent religious and social problems, and 
its efforts had been greatly appreciated by the hierarchy. 
Dr. John C. Coyle, of New York, and Mr. Chas. Korz, 
Honorary President of the C. V., delivered the oe 
of C. 
Auditorium on Sunday evening; the former’s subject was 
“American Ideals and the Catholic Church,” the latter’s 
“The C. V. and Catholic Action.” Rev. John M. Beier- 
schmidt, C. SS. R., New York, presented a paper on 
“Marriage” during one of the business sessions, held in 


| the Hotel Syracuse. 
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In his message President Alois Werdein outlined the 
endeavors of the State Branch during the year; Secretary 
Jos. M. Schifferli submitted several proposals providing 
changes of the Constitution, action on which was post- 
poned; Financial Secretary Jos.. J. Albrecht reported a 
substantial gain in Individual Members, three societies also 
having been won; during the year the affiliated units con- 
tributed $2,369.65 to the Central Bureau Endowment Fund, 
bringing the total from New York State up to $27,422.63, 
several thousand dollars more than the originally accepted 
quota of $25,000, An additional $250 was voted toward 
this fund by the convention. A letter from Bishop Thomas 
E. Molloy, Brooklyn, endorsing the endeavors of the or- 
ganization, was read. 

The Resolutions, read and expounded by the chairmen of 
the sub-committees, deal with: Industrial Problems; Perse- 
cution in Mexico; Immigration; Catholic Press; Decadence 
of Morals; Centralization of Power; Citizenship; Mar- 
riage; Education, and other subjects. A report on the 
St. Cloud convention of the C. V. 
request of President Werdein, by Mr. Chas. Korz. 

New York City was selected as convention city for 1929. 
The following officers were elected: Spiritual Advisor, 
V. Rev. Albert Regensburger, O. M. C., Syracuse; Presi- 
dent, Alois J. Werdein, Buffalo; Vice-Presidents, Adam 
Galm, Brooklyn, Peter J. M. Clute, Schenectady, Frank C. 
Hehnlein, Rochester, and Joseph Bayerer, Albany; Hon. 
Vice-President, Egbert A. Schemel, Syracuse; Correspond- 
ing and Financial Secretary, Jos. J. Albrecht, New York 
City; Recording Secretary, Jos. M. Schifferli, Buffalo; 
Treasurer, Henry Bick, Utica; Marshall, Charles Stickler, 
Poughkeepsie. 


New Jersey Branch Enjoys Cordial Endorsement 
5 of Bishop Walsh 


To the sizable list of conventions of our State 
Branches which this year were privileged to have 
as guest the Bishop of the diocese in which they 
were held and to receive an endorsement by him, 
that.of our New Jersey Branch must now be added. 
The mass meeting in St. Augustine hall, Newark, 

with which that convention was closed on Sunday 
; evening, September 16, was the occasion for a strik- 
ing pronouncement on the C. V. by the newly con- 
secrated Bishop of Newark, the Rt. Rev. Thomas 
H, Walsh, who, after hearing the various addresses 
and the resolutions of the convention, referred to 
the exposition of the C. V. position on Catholic 
Social Action by Mr. Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, 
and declared: “Mr. Dietz’ lecture on Catholic So- 
cial Action has edified me greatly. I know the 
Central Verein from my stay in Buffalo. I recog- 


————. 


ganization and approve of it. [I bless its principles 
and its members. Acquaint yourselves with these 
principles, practice and spread them everywhere. 
Learn the truth and teach it to others. ‘That is 
service. Continue to hold your meetings and win 
r Y, applicants for the spread of Catholic mo- 
205) rr’ 

tions for the members of the Cath, Women’s Union. 


was submitted, at the. 


nize fully and without qualification your great or-— 


His Lordship added special admoni-_ 


ta: 
| 1 


everyday life. The topics of the addresses, delivered | 
the mass meeting by Mr. Rupert Mills, Newark, and M 
Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, were “Essentials of True Patrio 
asm” and “Catholic Social Action” respectively. 

The message of President L. Seiz and the reports ¢ 
Committees and District units were in part, highly 1 
structive and gratifying. Mr. Seiz could report that tl 
laymen’s retreat movement had been initiated in a sy 
tematic manner by the State Branch, thirty of whose men 
bers had attended the opening retreat, conducted und 
the auspices of the Branch; he urged the active prom 
tion of this movement, and the convention resolved | 
endeavor to provide a permanent house of retreats. TI 
Branch, by contributing $425.55 towards the Central Buree 
Endowment Fund during the year, has brought its tot 
up to more than $5000.00. The Essex and Hudson Coun 
Leagues of men and women have, as in the past, been qui 
active, while the local units in Passaic, Brunswick, Eliz: 
beth, Paterson, Egg Harbor City, and several other citi 
have registered improvement. A number of Associate Men 
bers has been gained. Among the achievements in legi 
lative matters is an improvement in the workmen’s con 
pensation law, championed by the Branch. Some chang 
in the child labor laws, rendering them somewhat mo: 
stringent, were achieved also, while the organization c 
operated in preventing the introduction of looser divor‘ 
laws. An inspiring report on the St. Cloud convention ¢ 
the C. V. was rendered by Rev. Bruno Bloemeke. TI 
resolutions approved are in part those of the C. V., while 
declaration on the Youth Movement and another on Publ 
Morality were adopted. The officers for the ensuing yez 
are: Louis M. Seiz, Union City, President; Hy. Gelle 
Egg Harbor City, Matt. Schweighardt, Passaic, and Zac 
Huber, Newark, Vice-Presidents; Joseph Nadler, Jerse 
City, Corresponding Secretary; Chas. F. Steets, Newar! 
Financial Secretary; Fred Herzig, Hillside, Treasures 
Mich. Fuller, Jersey City, Marshall. Mr. Chas. Korz, Ho: 
President of the C. V., and Mr. Jos. Albrecht, Financi 
Secretary of the N. Y. State Branch, were among tl 
guests of honor of the convention, 


Cath. Union of Mo. Meets in New Territory 
For the first time in its history the Cath. Unie 
of Mo. held its convention in a small city north ¢ 
the Missouri River, Salisbury, with a population c¢ 
approximately 3000, of whom roughly ten percet 
are Catholic. The organization thus carried its cot 
vention into comparatively new territory, in whic 
it hopes to gain recruits to the movement it is e 
gaged in. Happily the convention was graced 
the presence of the Rt. Rev. Francis Gilfillan, Bishc 
of St. Joseph, who celebrated the Pontifical Hig 
Mass on September 9th, the opening day of 
meetings, and of the Rt. Rev. Philipp Rug 
~O. S. B., Abbot of Conception, who delive 
the sermon on Christian Solidarity on the s: 
occasion. A cordial welcome was extended t 
delegates by Rev. F. J. Ernst, pastor of the. 
bury parish, Mayor Albert Emmerick, 
Vitt, and Roy McKittrick. ; 
The features of the mass 
noon in High School A 
Rey, H, Hussmann, Hon. Sp 
Union, on “Catholic Action, a 
F. P. Kenkel, Director of the 
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iped side by side in the Messages of the Presidents 
he Men’s and Women’s Branches, Mr, John P. Rehme, 
Mrs. Minnie Bresser, respectively, submitted to the 
gates during the first business session on Monday morn- 
September 10. Both impress Catholic Action upon 
members, and both, among other items, note the under- 
ng of a remarkable charity by the Women’s Branch, 
~ Lady of Good Counsel Home for Incurables, recently 
icated. Both also stress the desirability of establishing 
er contacts with societies in the rural districts. These 
sages were followed by the report of the Director of 
Central Bureau, Mr, F. P. Kenkel, on the activities of 
institution in the cause of Catholic Action. 

eports on the St. Cloud convention of the C. V. were 
nitted by President Rehme and Rey. Blase Scheffer, 
Jerator of the Young Men’s Committee; on the activi- 
of the Credit Union Committee by its chairman, Mr. 
3arhorst; on the endeavors of the Promotion Commit- 
by Chairman Rey. A. Mayer; on the St. Charles 
nty District League by President Aug. Orf, Dardenne; 
condition of the Church in Spanish Honduras was de- 
bed by Rey. Otto H. Schuermann, of Tegucigalpa, 
neellor of the diocese of Honduras. Two special com- 
ees were ordered appointed, one to study ways and 
ns of enabling young men’s committees in larger cities 
»btain contact with youths coming from the rural dis- 
-s seeking employment, with the possible aim of pro- 
mg a Catholic home for such arrivals; the other is to 
ly the problems of the Catholic Union, its weaknesses, 
hods of promoting it, and possibilities for new en- 
vors. The Promotion Committee, while pursuing its 
ted activities, is to devote special attention to soliciting 
co-operation of the clergy in all parishes within the 
! of organization of the Union. $200 was voted for 
ort of the Central Bureau. 


he Resolutions Committee presented the declarations 

the St. Cloud convention of the C. V., with changes 
one or two additions. The resolution on Catholic Ac- 
was reported by Mr. Kenkel; one on Religious In- 
rance During the Present Political Campaign by Rev. 
Lubeley. ; 


he evening of Monday, the 10th, was set aside for two 
‘ial meetings, one under the auspices of the Women’s 
on, the other under those of the Young Men’s Com- 
‘ee. At the latter, with Rev. F. Sommerhauser, St. 
is, presiding, Mr. F. P. Kenkel, Rev. Ernst and Rev. 
effer addressed the gathering. The convention closed 
he afternoon of the 11th with a banquet, at which the 
‘e cordial spirit prevailed which had characterized the 
re convention. The following toasts were responded 
The Church, by Rev. J. A. Vogelweid, Jefferson City; 
- Country, by Rev. Jos. Lubeley, St. Louis; The Church 
Tolerance, by Roy McKittrick, Salisbury; Religious 
edom, by J. Collett, Salisbury; and Tolerance, by Mr, 
cheock, Salisbury. 
‘he 1929 convention will be held in Ste. Genevieve. The 
‘Rev. Msgr. Jos. Selinger, Jefferson City, will continue 
Spiritual Director. The officers for the ensuing year 
- President, John P. Rehme, St. Louis: Vice Presidents, 
3arhorst, St. Louis, J. R. Sutter, Salisbury, Mrs. Minnie 
sser, St. Louis (President Women’s Union) ; Financial 
Corresponding Secretary, Frank Scheffer, St. Louis; 
ording Secretary, R. Elmendorf, St. Charles; Treas- 
-, L. Himmelberg, Washington; Banner Bearers, Hy. 
ser and Hermann Temmen, St. Louis; Members of the 
‘cutive Committee, Ant. Naes, Theo. L. Fehlig, Jos. B. 
iermann, of St. Louis, Judge H. G. Westhus, Jefferson 
f and Conrad Hug, Kansas City. 


4 
‘riting from a country parish in the State of 
i, a pastor requests twenty-five copies of 
nual Report, saying: 

11 help me to bring the large scope of the Central 
i's activities before my good people. I know they 


realize the extent of the good work accomplished 
- Central Verein’s headquarters.” 


” 


INesolutions 
Adopted by the 
72nd General Convention of the C. C. V. of A. 


held at 
St. Cloud, Minn., Aug. 24-29, 1928 


(Concluded) 
V 
Labor Question 


Right to Work: Every person has the natural and inher- 
ent right to work and thereby obtain for himself and his 
dependents the necessities and comforts of life, 

Living Wage: Intimately connected with the right to 
work is the right to a living wage. It is a matter of grati- 
fication that industrial leaders now recognize the living 
wage as economically sound. Full justification, so lony 
denied in practice, is thereby given to the fundamental 
principle that what is ethically sound can not be economi- 
cally false. We express the hope that a living wage, sufl- 
cient to allow a worker and his family to live in such 
comfort as is demanded by American standards of living, 
will no longer be denied to countless thousands who, un- 
fortunately, are still compelled to work for a wage that 
is hardly sufficient for a mere existence, let alone for a 
life such as befits a human being. 

Collective Bargaining: Our resolutions have frequently 
called attention to the dignity of the worker and his in- 
alienable right of association. We stress with particular 
emphasis at this’ time the workers’ right, by means of 
their own free and independent organizations, to bargain 
collectively with their employers. 

Evils in the Industrial System: Some of the glaring 
evils in our present industrial system are: Periodic unem- 
ployment; the presence of married women in industry; 
Yellow Dog contracts; so-called Open Shop movements; 
Injunctions in Labor disputes. 

Unemployment: Among these unemployment is by far 
the worst. Hundreds of thousands of workers among the 
forty millions of wage-earners in this country periodically 
face uncertainty of employment. It is the most serious 
problem that industry must grapple with at this time. 

Chronic recurrence of unemployment is ethically inde- 
fensible. An economic system that does not allow the 
willing worker to obtain the necessary means of livelihood 
is unsound and needs recasting. Not only the worker and 
those dependent on him suffer from loss of work, but 
trade, commerce and business in general are affected un- 
favorably by enforced idleness. Loss of wages means loss 
of purchasing power. When a million or more: workers 
can not buy the things they want and need, the whole eco- 
nomic system is weakened. As a remedy for this defect, 
we urge industrial leaders, both of labor and capital, to 
give serious attention to this outstanding problem of our 
day. Industrialism wants a reserve army of workers on 
which it can rely to supply its demands at a moment’s 
notice. If such a contingent surplus of labor is needed 
and demanded, industry should in justice be willing to 
assume its cost. For the needs of this reserve of labor it 
is only just that, by some practical method, a reserve of 
money be set aside, upon which the unemployed worker 
can draw. Such a financial- policy of establishing reserves 
is pursued by many corporations so as to assure to the 
stockholders their dividends under all circumstances, thus 
securing returns on the financial investment by a reserve 
that has been accumulated in days of prosperity. The 
worker’s right must not be subordinated to the investor’s, 
but, being of equal importance, should be insured and 
safeguarded in like manner. 

Married Women in Gainful Employment: The matter of 
exploiting women and children in industry has been re- 
peatedly condemned in our resolutions. There is a ten- 
dency today for the young woman, who has entered the 
industrial or commercial field, to continue therein after 
marriage. We perceive in this tendency a very grave dan- 
ger to the family. The wife’s place is in the home. It is 
only when unfortunate circumstances force the married 
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woman to become the breadwinner that her entering into 
or continuing in gainful employment is justified. 

Yellow Dog Contracts: The so-called yellow dog con- 
tract, an agreement on the part of the worker, entered 
into with his employer, not to join a labor organization, 
is reprehensible and indefensible, a denial of the worker’s 
natural right of association. 

Open Shop Movement: The so-called “Open Shop 
Movement”, or “American Plan”, as well as the “Company 
Union”, are attempts to disrupt recognized trade unions. 
We re-affirm the right of labor to organize freely and of 
its own volition, and disapprove of any effort intended to 
break down the legitimate trade union movement. 

Injunctions: The use of the injunction in labor dis- 
putes, now so generally resorted to, is a crying evil. It 
is an unfair and unjust use of the powerful arm of the 
law in favor of the economically stronger party. It is 
justified on the ground of granting protection to property, 
but the effect usually is to weaken the labor side of the 
dispute, and thus give to capital an undue advantage. We 
ask for legislation that will curtail the power of courts 
to grant such injunctions without a hearing on the facts, 
and further we demand that in proceedings to punish al- 
leged violators of injunctions the accused be accorded a 
trial by jury as a matter of right. 

We also condemn the privilege often granted to corpo- 
rations to appoint their own police to-enforce the laws 
within their own precincts. 


VI 
The Indian Question 


The Charity of Christ, which ever urges us to counsel 
and.succor the poor and needy, demands we should grant 
our Indian brethren, so much wronged in the past, a full 
meed of our sympathy and assistance. It has been indis- 
putably proven that, unfortunately, with “A Century of 
Dishonor”, on which a noble woman wrote fifty years 
ago, that sad chapter of our country’s history was not 
closed, A great number of Indians have recently been 
found to be neglected and wretchedly poor, relegated to 
poor land, and there left to their own resources, to eke 
out their existence as best they may. 

Having given careful consideration to the subject, we 
deem it our duty to declare it desirable that the Govern- 
ment should* make it possible for the Indians, who are its 
wards, to make a living by providing them with work 
near their homes; assist them to decent habitations, good 
wells, and whatever else is necessary to make them good 
farmers in the future. They must, furthermore, be pro- 
tected against unscrupulous whites, while being aided to 
become self-supporting. 

Guidance should be granted Indians receiving payments 
on account of claims. Such money should be spent judici- 
ously for the improvement of homes, fields and stock. In 
the first treaty ever made with the Sioux nation, our Gov- 
ernment promised to help especially those who could not 
help themselves. Had this policy been carried out effi- 
ciently, at least the Sioux would now be self-supporting, 
since the Indian is quite willing to work when certain his 
labor shall be rewarded. 

We further suggest the Government should provide bet- 
ter care for the old and infirm in those areas, where there 
are still a large number of Indians. Central hospitals 
should be established, since they are a crying need. The 
Government should further improve roads and bridges in 
the same territory, employing the Indians on those tasks. 
Dancing should be supervised, so that it may not be the 
prolific source of sin and domestic infelicity. 

Catholics have, besides, a special obligation towards the 
Indians, one which takes into consideration both their tem- 
potal and spiritual welfare. The Catholic public should 
support generously the Missions and Catholic Indian 
schools, Many chapels are needed; likewise houses for 
catechists, autos for missionaries who must visit Missions 
and families residing at a great distance, and salaries of 
the catechists must be 
of destitiite men, women, and children must be met. In 
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provided, while numerous needs | 


many instances they would be left to starve and fr 
to death except for the food’and raiment the missiona 
are able to give them. 

The Indian is our brother who, while he now needs, 
will continue to need for some titne to come, the sup] 
of the Government, must also be aided by the Catholic: 


‘our country, in order that the labors of those dev« 


Priests, Brothers and Sisters, who consecrate themse 
to the task of advancing the spiritual, the material 
cultural welfare of the Indians, may bear the more fruit 


VII 


The Catholic Press 


The promotion of right thinking can best be achie 
through a representative and influential Catholic Press 
must therefore be our endeavor to build up such a pz 
in order that it permeate, with the spirit of its ideals, 
only the life of individuals, but also the public sentim 
of the nation. 

The purpose of the Catholic Press is a twofold one: 
the one hand it must combat the errors against faith ; 
morals as fostered only too commonly by subtle, insidi 
propaganda in our Daily Press and other so-called neut 
publications; and, on the other, it must instruct and inst 
Catholics for the intelligent and courageous fulfillment 
their duties, both religious and civic. 


This task is so much the more compelling in its neces: 
as Catholic Action is the great need of modern times. 
_ We therefore deem it a duty, not only to point to _ 
importance of a thoroughly Catholic Press, but also 


- exhort and inspire our societies to undertake the t 


of seeking to introduce Catholic newspapers and of! 
publications into every Catholic home through active co 
mittees appointed for that purpose. In fact, every me: 
of publicity, brochures, periodicals and books, should 
used to exert a wholesome influence on public opinion, 
permeating it with the spirit of Catholic ideals. 

We have reason to point to the many valuable publi 
tions which emanate from the Central Bureau, and wh 
are calculated to enlighten and favorably influence all y 
are reached by its teachings. We deem it our duty 
again call attention to Central Blatt and Social Justi 
since it is so rich a mine of information. | 


Gratitude compels us to give unstinted recognition to | 
German Catholic press of the country. Because of 
splendid services rendered the cause of our holy Fa 
and the interests of the Catholic Central Verein we heart 
commend it to the kind consideration of our members. | 


VIII é 
The Kolping Society of America ~ 


The condition of our gainfully employed Catholic yo 
particularly those who come as strangers to the large cit 
represents a very weighty, unsolved problem. As Catho’ 
in general and as members of the Central Verein in Dp 
ticular, we recognize the danger the future holds unl 
youthful Catholic workers are trained for Catholic so 
activities in larger measure than heretofore, q 

_ Therefore we recommend most urgently the Kolping | 
ciety of America, which devotes itself in such exe 
and comprehensive manner to Catholic social service 
young men. Father Kolping’s program and achiev 
can be made of inestimable value not only to our Cath 
working youth but also to the entirety of the people. 
this end~it is indispensable that all, who are interest 
the true welfare of the people, lend practical, energe 
port to the Kolping Society. . 


From a School Sister de Notre Dame, a tez 
of history: . G 

“T should like to avail myself of this opportunity to 
gratulate you upon your ‘Timely Topics’ booklets. Th 
one, on the physiological aspects of Our Lord’s deat 
the best thing I read this Lent. I do not know wh 
thing affected me more intensely. It is, indeed, a tre 
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solutions of Conventions of State Branches 


he importance attached to the subject of Cath- 
Action by the Central Verein led the Salis- 
y Convention of the Catholic Union of Mo. to 
ot the following resolution : 


Catholic Action 

order that Jesus Christ, the King, may be reinstated 
dividuals, the family and in society, that a world, which 
excluded God from its affairs, may once more submit 
ie truly beneficent yoke of the Savior. our Holy Father, 
XI, desires all Catholics the world over to participate 
. movement known by a truly noble name, Catholic 
on. 

atholic Action, which has always come to the assistance 
ae Church, and which the Church has always blessed, 
s to accomplish, chiefly in an organized manner and 
sr the guidance of spiritual authority, whatever may 
luce to establish the peace of Christ in a world filled 
dissension and strife. Catholic Action is, therefore, 
iarily a religious movement, an apostolate, in which to 
icipate is both the privilege and the duty of the laity. 
; something greater and far nobler than Social Action; 
by its very nature all embracing, and excludes abso- 
vw nothing which may in any manner pertain to Christian 
ization in its various aspects. 

is neither expected of us nor desirable we should 
id new organizations for the propagation of Catholic 
on. It is, however, supremely necessary to imbue the 
ting societies with a new spirit, an apostolic spirit. 
; demand has been emphasized by our Holy Father on 
e than one occasion. According to his intention this 
‘ement is to be both Catholic, i. e., deeply religious, and, 
its name implies, given to doing things. Under the 
lance of their pastors and bishops the lay apostles are 
e champions of truth and justice, defenders of the rights 
zod and the no less sacred rights of His Church. Not 
‘ssarily in the forum, but each and every one according 
lis abilities and means, refuting such slanders as the 
rant are wont to direct at the Church, her doctrines and 
tutions, the priesthood, monastic life, Catholic schools 
education. Ever willing to promote those Catholic 
ks both of a spiritual and corporal nature necessary to 
noble purpose of Catholic Action, to establish firmly 
yur generation the Peace of Christ in the Reign of 
ist. 
et all societies affiliated with the Catholic Union of 
souri, let all members give proof of their willingness to 
st in establishing this movement. Let them hearken 
he voice of the Vicar of Christ, who would make of us 
ers in the Apostolate of the hierarchy and the clergy. 
lizing that we must fail of this great purpose unless 
e, who are called to be our spiritual guides, assist and 
art to us the apostolic spirit, which is to regenerate 
10lic activities, we beseech both our Bishops and Priests 
‘ome to our aid, as Christ came to the aid of his dis- 
2s on the shores of Lake Tiberias, in whose waters they 
fished all night without result. Commanded by Him 
hrow out their nets once more, they did so, and their 
h was great. We believe that, granted the guidance 
assistance we are seeking, our members too would go 
h with new zeal and energy to engage in Catholic 
ion, which is Christ’s own cause, and achieve the noble 
oses of this beneficent movement for the welfare of 
people. 


4 Our Loyal Legion 
t has been our practice for many years to send 
ipply of our latest Free Leaflets to the conven- 
s of the various State Leagues for distribution 
ig the delegates and visitors. Unfortunately, 
anner of distribution is not always conducive 
e purpose we have in view. ; 
this year’s convention of our Pennsylvania 
h, recently held at Pittsburgh, the President, 
ohn Eibeck, adopted a method which deserves 
generally introduced. He entrusted the dis- 
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tribution of our leaflets to a Committee on the Cen- 
tral Bureau, whose members took charge of them, 
and likewise the C. V. buttons. They made a 
thorough job of it, and, besides, succeeded in ob- 
taining eleven new subscribers for our monthly. 
Much credit is due both to Rev. John P. N. Fries, 
who directed these efforts, and to Mr. Sebastian 
Reich, who assisted him. 
sk ky Sk 

A splendid example of what a church door rack- 
tender may accomplish has been established by Mr. 
Jos. A. Wagner, of Chicago, Secretary of St. 
Peter's Conference, St. Vincent de Paul Society. In 
the course of three months he obtained from us no 
less than 1,300 copies of the “Memoirs of a Leper 
Girl,” all of which were sold in St. Peter’s church, 
Chicago. It is impossible to estimate the amount 
of good his efforts to disseminate this splendid 
brochure may accomplish in the course of time. 

Mr. Wagner believes that readers of the brochure ad- 
vertised it, after they had discovered that their own trials 
and troubles are as nothing compared with those of the 
Leper Girl. The new edition, containing a conclusion by 
Rev. Jos. Spaeth, S. J., of St. Louis University, which 
adds considerably to the value of these exceptional mem- 


oirs, should have a much larger sale than the brochure 
has thus far obtained. 


Children’s Home Work in New Jersey 
(Concluded from p. 211) 
industrial home work, and as regards work shipped 
into New Jersey they are beyond the jurisdiction 
of the home-work laws of their own States. 

As in so many other cases, the public is not with- 
out blame for permititng these conditions to exist. 
Attempts to have the New Jersey sweatshop law 
amended, so as to penalize the employer for giving 
out work to unlicensed homes, have been unsuccess- 
ful. Had a large number of well-meaning men and 
women insisted such a law be passed, the lawmakers 
would not have dared to refuse the demand. As it 
is, public officials are powerless, although the State 
Department of Labor has made efforts to discour- 
age the use of children in home work by prosecut- 
ing employers under the New Jersey child welfare 
act, which penalizes employing a child in work 
injurious to his health, and by warning home work- 
ers that their licenses would be revoked if children 
assisted in the work. ; 

Hood’s “Song of the Shirt” first called attention 
to the cheapness of industrial labor performed in 
the home. ‘That it should survive in America and 
even employ children is proof of the monstrous in- 
difference of Capitalism to human welfare, that it 
will not concede an inch to justice and charity, un- 
less driven to do so by society and the State. 


A distinguished prelate, Rector of one of the fore- 
most seminaries in our country, declares: 

“Tf the Central Verein in Convention assembled at St. 
Cloud beholds in the presence of the Apostolic Delegate a 
‘testem benevolentiae, it is surely as entitled to that “testem’ 
as other people in an earlier day were entitled to theirs. 
If the principles and tactics and practices of the C. V. 
had been universally accepted and imitated in the United 
States, an incalculable amount of harm in the Church and 
an immeasurable volume of ‘leakage’ in Catholic numbers 
would have been avoided.”  oomaget 


—— 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 
Veroffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 
Das Komitee fiir soziale Propaganda: 

Rt. Rev. G. W. Heer, Prot. Ap., Dubuque, Ia.; Joseph 
Matt, St. Paul, Vize-Vorsitzender; Willibald Eibner, 
New Ulm, Minn., Pras. d. C. V.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Dr. 
Joseph Och, Columbus, O.; Chas. Korz, Butler, N. J.; 
Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S. J., Toledo, O.; Rev. A. J. 
Muench, St. Francis, Wis.; H. B. Dielmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; re 
Kenkel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen, usw., bestimmt fur 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wald und Waldverwustung. 
ian 


Die grosse iberische Halbinsel war, wie die beiden 
iibrigen des mittelandischen Meeres, Griechenland 
und Italien, einst dicht bewaldet, reich an Quellen 
und machtigen Fliissen. Unter Kaiser Vespasian 
war der Ebro von Varia aus, der Manzanares noch 
im 16. Jahrhundert bei Madrid schiffbar. Heute hat 
die Schiffahrt auf dem Manzanares ganzlich, auf 
dem Ebro zum grossen Theile aufgehort. 

Im Jahre 711 n. Chr. fiel Spanien bekanntlich in 
die Hande der Araber oder Mauren. Trotz einer 
hohen Kultur, welche die Mauren auf einzelnen 
Gebieten entfalteten, vernichteten sie die Bedingun- 
gen der materiellen Kultur durch die Verwustung 
der Lander. Wie sie Spanien zum grossen Theile 
entwaldeten, so auch andere Staaten; wo der Maure 
seinen Fuss hinsetzte, verdorrte der Boden. Die 
Entwaldung des einst so fruchtbaren und bevolker- 
ten Nordafrika, von Agypten bis Marokko, ist in 
erster Linie ihr Werk. Leider haben sich die 
Spanier beziiglich der Waldverwtistung als ge- 
lehrige Schuler der Mauren erwiesen.*) Gerade 
unter der Regierung der bedeutendsten christlichen 
Herrscher, wie Karl V. und Philipp II., wurde die 
Walddevastation im grdssten Masstabe betrieben. 
Auch andere von den Spaniern eroberte Lander 
hatten theilweise unter dieser Devastation zu leiden, 
wenn auch z.B. die umfassende Entwaldung Mexi- 
kos vornehmlich das Werk der Azteken ist. 


Das heutige Spanien soll nach einer verdffent- 
lichten Forststatistik noch 17 Prozent Waldungen 
besitzen: ein Prozentsatz, der angesichts der form- 
lichen Wisten, die Spanien Bereisende schildern, 
kaum richtig sein dtrfte. (Das zur  iberischen 
Halbinsel gehorige Portugal weist nur 5.1 Prozent 
Wald auf.) 

3. Nicht so intensiv wie im Siiden war im Alter- 
thum und in fritheren Jahrhunderten die Waldver- 
wustung in Mittel-und Nordeuropa. Sie beginnt 


3) Wie wenig die massgebenden Faktoren Spaniens noch 
vor vier Jahrzehnten die Bedeutung des Waldes begriffen, 
das beweist der 1886 im Kongress zu Madrid gestellte 
Antrag: die Kosten der Flottenvermehrung durch den 
Nie von Gemeindelandereien und’ Staatsforsten zu 
ecken. 


dort in grésserem, verderbenbringendem Umfang 
erst in der zweiten Halfte des Mittelalters. 
Wenn wir die den Wald devastierenden Volk 
des Nordens kurz benennen sollen, so heissen diese 
ben Franzosen, Danen und Angelsachsen. 
Frankreich war bis zum 17. Jahrhundert massi1 
aber nahezu geniigend bewaldet; von da ab beginr 
namentlich im centralen und siid6éstlichen Franl 
reich, der Riickgang des Waldes, welcher vor de 
Weltkriege, unter Beriicksichtigung der vorausg 
henden Aufforstungen, kaum 18 Prozent der gesan 
ten Bodenflache betrug. Eine Hauptursache d 
Entwaldung lag in dem unter Ludwig XIV. begit 
nenden Hofleben des Adels, Dieses Hofleben zwar 
den Adel zu grossem Aufwande, entfremdete ik 
seinen Gtitern, die verfielen oder der wachsende 
Schulden wegen verkauft, und deren Wald 
abgeholzt wurden. Auch die Lehren des Colberti 
mus: das System, dem Staate méglichst viel Gel 
zu verschaffen, die Forderung eines lebhaften Hat 
dels, schadeten dem Wald mehr als sie ihm nutzte 
Wie erfahrungsgemass jede Revolution, so wirk 
die franzdsische Revolution von 1789 hochst ui 
heilvoll auf den Wald ein. Mirabeau verlangte d 
unbedingte Freiheit der Privatwirthschaft a1 
Grund der physiokratischen Lehren, also auch d 
Freiheit der Waldwirthschaft, Und wie die Theor 
und Forderung, so die Praxis. Unbarmherzig wu 
den von den franzdsischen. Revolutionaren d 
Walder verwiistet, so dass dieselben von rund- 
Millionen Hektar auf 4.7 Millionen herabsanke 
Die verderbenbringenden Folgen dieser und andere 
Verwtstungen deutet ein Bericht der franzdsische 
Departements-Behérden vom Jahre 1818 an, in de 
geklagt wird, dass die Fliisse durch das herabgi 
schwemmte Erdreich versanden, fruchtbare Thak 
mit Kieseln tberschiittet werden usw. In den Hoel 
pyrenaen musste sich infolge der Entwaldung d 
Bevolkerung seit 1800 immer tiefer herabziehe 
Die Uberschwemmungen mehrten sich. Wahrer 
nach einem franzdsischen Sprichworte die Saor 
ehemals erst nach neuntagigem Wachsen austrat, s 
jetzt schon am zweiten oder dritten Tage. Und w 
die Wasser der Fliisse wirkten die Wasser di 
Meeres, als Folge der Abholzung der Kiistenwa 
der, unheilbringend. Die Damme von Grenob 
mussten seit 1840 mit 600,000 Fr. Kosten for 
wahrend erhoht werden. ¥ 
Sehr griindliche Waldzerstérer waren die Dan 
bezw. die Nordntanen. Das heutige Danemark: d 
Halbinsel Jiitland und die dazugehérigen Insel 
sind bis auf 5.4 Prozent der Bodenflache entwald 
so dass das Land nicht mehr das néthige Schiff 
bauholz _zu liefern vermag und besonders empfin 
lich unter-den Stiirmen, wie das bis auf 7 Proz 
der Bodenflache seiner Walder beraubte Hollar 
leidet. Zu den grossen Beispielen einer dut 
Waldzerstorung verschlechterten Natur zahlt ang 
lich auch das zu Danemark gehorige Island 
.‘) Island mit seinen ausgedehnten Gletschergebieten 
nie ubermassig bewaldet, doch hatte nach der “Landna 
bok” der islandische Wald (Birkenwald) ehemals 
ziemlich ansehnliche Ausdehnung. (Vergl. A. Baumg 
ner S. J., Island und die Faréer, 3. Aufl., S. 138.) 
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nd liefert nicht mehr Brennholz: fur das rauhe 
na der Insel ein schwer wiegender Ubelstand. 
Vie die Danen haben sich die Englander in der 
shichtlich verzeichneten Walddevastation einen 
nen gemacht und, stindigend auf den Kohlen- 
hthum Grossbritanniens, den Wald auf 3.6 
zent der gesamten Bodenflache herabgebracht. 
Ausrottung begann auf dem angelsachsischen 
sllande bereits im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert; an 
Stelle des Waldes trat die Weide. Die meisten 
Ider oder Parks besitzt noch das eigentliche 
sland; Schottland ist nahezu baumleer. Nicht 
besser steht es in dem nach der Schilderung 
aldus Cambrensis (1171) einst ungemein wald- 
hen Irland. Baume sind in dem griinen, beson- 
s im 18. Jahrhundert stark abgeholzten Erin 
te ein Luxusartikel; oft werden Leichen statt 
einem Sarge in einer Matte beerdigt. Macht 
1 infolge der eigenartigen Lage Englands die 
Idverwustung nicht so fihlbar wie in anderen 
idern: die letzjahrigen Stirme und _ Uber- 
wemmungen konnten nur infolge des fehlenden 
Ides eine so grosse Ausdehnung gewinnen. 

Vie im eigenen Heimathlande haben die Eng- 
der auch in den Kolonien das folgenschwere 
tk der Entwaldung unternommen; so besonders, 
Bunde mit den Hollandern, in Siidafrika, 

Jon anderen europaischen Gebieten, in welchen 
eits in fruheren Jahrhunderten der Wald stark 
astiert wurde, haben wir noch einzelne Land- 
ken Russlands zu erwahnen. “Die grossen 
Ider des heutigen Russland reichten (ehemals) 
er nach Stden, und ostlich von der Miindung 
Dnjepers fing ein grosser Wald an, die Hylaia, 
| erstreckte sich bis Karkine.”®) Heute dehnt 
1 auch in jenen Gegenden die baumlose und 
ner mehr wachsende Steppe aus und verschlech- 
das Klima in allen umliegenden Gegenden. 
rk entwaldet ist auch das an Russland angren-. 
de Rumanien und Galizien sowie ein grosser 
il Ungarns. Die Theissitberschwemmungen 
87 und 1897), die furchtbare Katastrophe von 
gedin sind nicht in letzter Linie eine Folge der, 
stzt besonders unter dem “Burgerministerium,” 
‘ol betriebenen Abholzung gewesen. 
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‘s erubrigt uns noch, der Entwaldung in Deutsch- 
d sowie der Geschichte der Waldverwustung des 
und beginnenden 20. Jahrhunderts eine be- 
dere Aufmerksamkeit zuzuwenden. ; 
. Deutschland war eines der wenigen Kultur- 
der, in welchem die Waldrodung verniinftig, d.h. 
erhalb erlaubter Grenzen, betrieben wurde und 
dem man auch die Schaden einer willktrlichen 
Idnutzung frithzeitig erkannte. So finden wir 
im 9. Jahrhundert primitive Spuren einer 
irthschaft, Auch die Monche, denen Deutsch- 
in erster Linie die Bodenkultur verdankt, er- 
sich, als das wirthschaftlich erlaubte Mass 
drodung erreicht war, als Beschiitzer der 
Mit Recht schreibt Graf Montalembert’) : 


Veiss, Weltgeschichte. 3, Aufl. Bd. 1, S. 655. 


nche des Abendlandes. Bd. 6, S. 285. 
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“Hatten die Monche die Walder tiberall da abge- 
trieben, wo sie der fortschreitenden Kultur und 
wachsenden  Bevolkerung  entgegenstanden, so 
wachten die Benediktinermoénche mehr als irgend 
jemand uber die Erhaltung derselben Walder, deren 
stufenweises Verschwinden so traurige Folgen ftir 
das Klima und die Fruchtbarkeit des Bodens nach 
sich zieht. Sie pflanzten Baume, wo sich das Be- 
durfnis darnach fthlbar machte.” 

Mit dem Beginne des 14. Jahrhunderts war die 
Waldrodung im grossen Stile in Deutschland ab- 
geschlossen. Und nun beginnt auch bald, u. a. 
infolge der Bevolkerungszunahme, die tibermassige 
Ausnutzung und endlich die Devastation des 
Waldes, Besonders folgenschwer war fiir den Wald 
der dreissigjahrige Krieg und der bereits bertthrte 
Merkantilismus. In Oesterreich forderte beispiels- 
weise Sonnenfels auf Grund der merkantilistischen 
Lehren die Verminderung der Walder und Teiche. 
Nach dem dreissigjahrigen Krieg raumten die 
Landesherrn, um dem verarmten Bauernstand und 
der Industrie aufzuhelfen, letztern neue Wald- 
nutzungsrechte ein. Aus den Waldern wurde ver- 
kauft, was verkauflich war, und diese Verkaufslust 
fand ihre Forderung durch den im 17. Jahrhundert 
auftretenden und besonders in der Provinz Bran- 
denburg sein Unwesen treibenden Holzwucher. 
Diese waldschadliche Wirthschaftspraxis hatte be- 
sonders Norddeutschland und die norddeutsche 
Tiefebene zu fthlen, wo bald auch die Kusten- 
walder verschwanden und die Versandung und 
Uberschwemmung des Kiistengebietes jahrlich zu- 
nahm. 


Wie in Frankreich so fuhrten auch in Deutsch- 
land und Osterreich im -17, und 18. Jahrhundert 
die Finanznothen des hohen und niederen Adels 
zum Waldverkauf und zur Waldverwustung. Be- 
sonders in Tirol, Steiermark und in der Schweiz 
wurde der Wald stark verwiistet. Aber wahrend 
die unter stetem Geldmangel leidenden Fiursten und 
kleinen Herrn die Walder opferten, schonten und 
pflegten die Kloster die ihrigen. 

Wie der Merkantilismus wirkten die Lehren der 
sogenannten klassischen Nationaldkonomie schad- 
lich fiir den Wald. Adam Smith forderte die 
Theilung der Gemeindewalder und den Verkauf 
der Staatswaldungen.?) Letzterer liess nicht lange 
auf sich warten. Unter dem Drucke der durch die 
vielen Kriege herbeigefiihrten Finanznoth ver- 
kaufte z.B. Preussen in den Jahren 1818-20 fur 
nahezu 5 Millionen Mark Staatswald, Bayern fur 
nahezu 1 Million Mark, Osterreich verausserte von 
1800-1870 um 55 Millionen Gulden Walder und 
Staatsgiiter. Heute verfolgen die einsichtsvoller 
gewordenen Staaten gliicklicherweise die umge- 
kehrte Praxis. 

Wenn in den letzten Jahrzehnten in Deutschland 


von Waldverwiistung die Rede war, so handelte es 


sich fast ausschliesslich um Privatwaldungen. Bei — 
Gemeindewaldern konnte man nicht von Devasta- 
tion, wohl aber sehr oft von einer viel zu grossen 


2) Vergl. Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften. Bd. 
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Holzausnutzung sowie Streuausbeute sprechen. Be- 
sonders gross war in den bauerlichen Privatwaldern, 
als Folge der wachsenden Verschuldung, der 
Giiterzersplitterung u, a. die Abschwendung. Als 
Beweis fiir den Rtickgang ‘des deutschen Waldes 
wollen wir nur anfihren, dass derselbe z.B. im 
zweitgrossten Bundesstaate, in Bayern, nach amt- 
lichen Aufnahmen im Jahre 1837 noch 42 Prozent 
der Bodenflache betrug, im Jahre 1900 nur mehr 


32.1 Pr 
32.1 Prozent. oe 
F. X. HoFRMANN, 


Professor in Rosenheim, Bayern. 


Der Wucher auch des Parmers 
Feind. 

Nicht ganz zufrieden mit dem Beschluss der St. 
Clouder Generalversammlung tiber die Farmerfrage 
ist der Schriftleiter des “Arkansas Echo,’ Hr. C. 
Meurer. Er gesteht zwar, dass die darin enthalte- 
nen Empfehlungen gut seien, meint jedoch es man- 
gelten praktische Vorschlage, wie dem Farmer zu 
helfen sei. Seiner Ansicht nach sollte die Resolu- 
tion etwa folgendermassen lauten: 

“Da die Farmbevolkerung der Ver. Staaten in schlimmer 
Lage ist und viele Farmer Haus und Hof verlieren, weil 
die Preise fiir ihre Produkte die Kosten nicht decken und 
mit Verlust verkauft werden miussen; 

“Da indessen andere Industrien hohe Profite erzielen und 
grosse Vermogen schaffen, so ist es klar, dass der Ver- 
dienst unrichtig und ungerecht vertheilt wird. 

“Deshalb soll der Kongress angewiesen werden, ein 
Gesetz zu erlassen, dass kein ftir irgend einen Zweck zum 
Geldverdienen angelegtes Geld mehr Interessen oder Divi- 
denden bringen darf, als die in der Konstitution vorge- 
schriebenen (!) 6 Prozent,” 


Hr. Meurer meint nun, auf solche Weise werde 
der verderblichen Spekulation sofort ein Ende 
bereitet, der Zinsfuss ermassigt und die Preise der 
vom Farmer bedurften Waren herabgedriickt wer- 
den. So sehr wir mit ihm darin tibereinstimmen, 
dass der Farmer unsres Landes von der Finanz und 
der Industrie bewuchert wird, dass er, mit anderen 
Worten, ftir alle Bedtirfnisse Wucherpreise be- 
zahlen muss, wahrend er sich andererseits mit einem 
ungerechten Preis fur seine Ware, die Produkte 
seiner Felder und Arbeit, zufrieden geben muss, so 
mochten wir dennoch bezweifeln, dass es mit der 
Beschrankung des Profits auf sechs Prozent vom 
Kapital gethan ware. Und zwar aus dem Grunde, 
weil der grésste Theil unsrer “Trusts” und “Com- 
bines” jederzeit bereit ist zu beweisen, sie verdienten 
ja nur zwischen vier und sechs Prozent auf das 
angelegte Kapital. 

Man muss in Betracht ziehen, dass in unsrem 
Lande weder Eisenbahnen noch andere Aktiengesell- 
schaften jemals verpflichtet waren, sich bei der 
Verausgabung von Aktien auf den wahren 
Werth zu beschranken. Daher muss das ameri- 
kanische Volk zur Zeit durch Arbeit und Ent- 
behrungen die Profite und Zinsen aufbringen auf 
rein fiktive Werthe. 

In seiner Ansprache tiber die Farmerfrage, ge- 
halten auf der jiingsten Generalversammlung der 
Cath. Union of Missouri, betonte der Direktor der 
C. St. die Forderung des gerechten 


Preises, die jedem Versuch, die Wucher-— 


~ 


kiinste des werbenden Kapitals zu paralisieren, Z 
Seite gehen muss. Der Gedanke der Aquivaler 
d.h. des Prinzips, dass es sittlich unstatthaft 1 
weniger zu geben als man empfangt—und a 
diesem Grundsatz beruht der gerechte Preis 
muss von uns Katholiken ins amerikanische Ve 
geschleudert und klug und _ kraftvoll vertret 
werden. Gegenwartig sind Christen, Juden w 
Heiden dem Wucher ergeben, und es nimmt 1 
mand Anstoss daran. Menschen, die im christlich 
Mittelalter den gelben Schandhut hatten trag 
miissen, gelten als ‘ehrenwerthe Mitbirger,’ der 
Gaben selbst fiir kirchliche und milde Zwecke ge 
angenommen werden. 

Der verstorbene 6sterreichische Dichter Fra 
Eichert spricht einmal von dem Wucher, d 
“ehrlicher Arbeit das Feld abgrast.” Dieser Wuch 
blitht in unsrem Lande im selben Masse wie einst : 
alten Rom, bedient sich jedoch verfeinerter Meth 
den der Ausbeutung. Am Farmer und sein 
Arbeit mastet sich dieser Schmarotzer, eine 
Blutegel gleich, der nicht von seinem Opfer lass 
will. Wird da nicht bald Abhilfe geschaffen, 
muss unser Farmerstand verarmen und verkii 


mern. Das Ende all der Herrlichkeit, die het 


die Birger unsres Landes entziickt und blend 
ware dann nicht mehr fern. 


Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Est ist kein Zweifel: Die Frage nach der Kirche 
die centrale religidse Frage unserer Zeit. 
Robert Grosche 


Konigsdienst. 
Zum Feste des Kénigthums Christi, 28. Oktob 
Treffliche Erwagungen iiber die Bedeutung dies 


_Festes und den tiefen Sinn des Konigthums Chri 


bietet die nachstehende Abhandlung, die wir de 
Sakramentskalender auf das laufende Jahr et 
nommen haben. Sie sollten namentlich jenen, « 
das Fest durch Abhaltung von Katholikenversam: 
lungen, wie sie der C. V. empfiehlt, feiern, und v 
allem den Festrednern, willkommen sein. Jen 
Vereinen und Verbanden, die bisher keine Vera 
staltungen getroffen haben, dieses Fest in wiirdig 
Weise zu begehen, mdgen sie als Ansporn dien 
dem Wunsche des Hl. Vaters und der Anregu 
unseres Verbandes zu entsprechen. 
* OK Ok J 

Die Eucharistie ist nicht blos ein Andenken 
Jesus und seinen Erldsungstod, eine theure Er 
nerting an den jetzt in seiner Glorie thronen 
Heiland, nein, es ist der lebendige Christus, 
der Eucharistie sein irdisches Opferleben fo 
um fortdauernd der Welt seine Erlosungsgnar 
zuzuwenden, Sein irdisches Leben war Armuth 
Noth, Kampf und Arbeit. Aus freier Liebe ha 
in einer Arbeiterfamilie das Licht der Welt 
blicken wollen und hat er dreissig Jahre lang 
Sohn des Zimmermanns durch seiner Hande 
beit sich und seine Familie ernahrt. Mit ew 
Liebe hat er diesen Arbeiterstand zum seiniger 
Ss We 
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hit, weil er eben der unter dem Fluche der Ar- 
‘t und der Leiden seufzenden Menschheit ein 
rrbild sein wollte. Er hat dadurch gezeigt, dass 
Arbeit, die pflichtmassige Arbeit nicht blos kein 
mdernis ist, Gott zu lieben und das ewige Ziel zu 
eeichen, sondern sogar ein vorziigliches Mittel, 
sse Ideale besser und leichter zu verwirklichen. 
-beit gehorte 2 seinem verborgenen Leben. Aber 
th in seinem Offentlichen Leben war er rastlos 
itig und wurde Tag und Nacht allen alles, um 
aen das Himmelreich naher zu bringen. Und 
‘Iche harte, erniedrigende Arbeit war sein bitteres 
iden und Sterben, das “Werk”, das der himm- 
the Vater ihm aufgetragen hatte! Erst, als er 
ses “Werk” im grausamsten Tode am Kreuze 
\Ibracht hatte, starb er; doch nicht, um nicht mehr 
‘iter zu wirken. 


In der hl. Kirche und ihren Sakramenten und be- 
ders in der hl. Eucharistie setzt er sein Er- 
tungswerk fort bis zum Ende der Zeiten, aber 
ch seine Leiden und seine Opfer. Wie er durch 
eeuz und Leid die Welt erlést hat, so will er durch 
‘n eucharistisches Opferleben diese Erlosung an 
lem Menschen vollenden. Vor seinem Taber- 
kel, am Fusse seiner Altare mitissen wir lernen, 
ss wir denselben Weg ihm -nachwandeln miissen. 
‘cht Geld und Gut, nicht Reichthum und Genuss, 
idern das Kreuz allein schliesst uns den Himmel 
f. Die Welt will das nicht héren und mochte 
enieden einen irdischen Himmel haben. Sie hat 
zahlige Arbeiter aufgehetzt und unzufrieden ge- 
ucht, indem sie ihnen einen irdischen Himmel ver- 
rach und ihnen den Glauben an den wahren Him- 
“| raubte. Sie kennt nur Diesseitsbestrebungen 
d das nattirliche Leben. Sie mdchte dasselbe 
t Schonheit und Geniissen ftillen und durch 
amst die Menschheit von dem Druck erlosen, der 
t dem Paradiese auf ihr lastet. Sie mochte 
iristus, die Erlosung, das iibernaturliche Leben 
1orieren. 

Wer aber an die Erlosungsbedirftigkeit der 
enschheit glaubt, kommt an Christus nicht vor- 
i und muss sich ihm anschliessen, muss sein 
nzes Ich, sein Streben und Arbeiten, seinen Ein- 
ss in seinen Dienst stellen. Besonders das be- 
fliche, wirthschaftliche Leben darf dem Gesetze 
\risti und seinem Geiste nicht entzogen werden. 
iristus, der in der Eucharistie lebendige Konig 
d Erloser der Welt, will nicht ignoriert und aus- 
schaltet werden. Soll er nur Konig sein im Pri- 
tleben und gestatten, dass alles andere in der 
enschheit seinen Zielen entgegenarbeite? Wenn 
r Glaube an Christus, wenn die Liebe zum 
charistischen Heilande lebendiger ware, standen 
ne Kirchen nicht verlassen und lebte die ar- 
itende, leidende, kampfende Welt zufriedener 
gliicklicher. Sein Tabernakel und sein Altar 
en Quellen der Energie und des Fortschrittes 
n, das Pflichtbewusstsein starken und der Ar- 
t den Stachel des Fluches nehmen. Nicht nur 
Herzen, nein die ganze Welt, auch die ma- 
e, die er doch erschaffen hat, muss ihm dienen 
sich von seinen Gesetzen leiten, von seinem 


beleben lassen. 


Das ist der Sinn des K6nigthums Christi, wie 
es die hl. Kirche kurzlich in den Vordergrund der 
christlichen Interessen gehoben hat. Alle Kunst 
und ‘Technik muss ihm als Magd untergeben sein, 
damit sie Konigsdienst, des Menschen wiirdige Ar- 
beit und nicht Sklavenfron werde. Der Heiland, 
der grosse Arbeiter, der erste Arbeiter, der die 
Arbeit geheiligt hat, will auch die Arbeiter nach 
sich ziehen, und vom ‘Tabernakel aus erlasst er 
an sie die Kinladung: “Kommet alle zu mir, die 
ihr muhselig und beladen seid, und ich will euch 
erquicken!” Er ist ihr Konig, ihr Fuhrer; denn 
das Wort Rex heisst urspriinglich Hirt, Fuhrer. 
Und er wird sie fithren zum zeitlichen und ewigen 


Frieden. 


Der hochwst. Bischof Rummel itiber den C. V. 


Zu den bedeutsamsten der wahrend der St. 
Clouder Generalversammlung gethanen Ausse- 
rungen zahlen die des hochwst. Hrn. Jos, Rummel, 
Bischofs von Omaha, ber unseren Verband. Seine 
Worte verdienen es, in den Versammlungen unserer 
Vereine vorgelesen und besprochen zu werden. Be- 
sonders mochten wir die Aufmerksamkeit auf die 
Ansicht des hochwst. Hrn. Bischofs tiber unsere 
Stellung zur gewesenen Federation of Catholic So- 
cieties richten. Der C, V. handelte damals nach 
dem biblischen Grundsatze: “Halte was du hast!’, 
und diese Haltung ist nachtraglich durch die 
Ereignisse vollstandig gerechtfertigt | worden. 
Bischof Rummel erklarte in seiner Ansprache: 


“Mancher, der die Verhaltnisse nur oberflachlich kennt, 
mag der Ansicht sein, dass nach 72-jahrigem Bestande der 
Central-Verein nicht mehr zeitgemass und tberflissig ge- 
worden sei. Nichts ist -irriger als das. Der Central- 
Verein erkannte in allen Zeitlauften seine Aufgaben und 
machte sich an deren Losung mit der ganzen Thatkraft 
des ihm innewohnenden katholischen Geistes. Er wurde 
alter, aber alterte nicht. Er stand auf dem Posten, wann- 
immer es galt, das katholische Volk zu unterrichten uber 
die allen Zeit- und Streitfragen zugrunde liegenden Grund- 
satze. 

“Keine andere Organisation hat so anhaltend von den 
Verhaltnissen geforderte Arbeit geleistet wie der Central- 
Verein. Das mag zeitweilig in der Hitze des Kampfes 
bezweifelt und bestritten worden sein, steht aber heute, da 
wir die ganze ehrenvolle Geschichte Ihres Verbandes uber- 
schauen, als unbestreitbare Thatsache vor uns. 

“Die Federation of Catholic Societies, die man zeitweilig 
als gewaltigen Fortschritt begriissen zu konnen glaubte und 
in der der Central-Verein nach den Wunschen wohlmein- 
ender Leute aufgehen sollte, ist verweht und vergessen. 
Hatte sich der Central-Verein damals den an ihn gestellten 
Forderungen gebeugt, so lebte er heute, besonders nach den 
schweren Monaten der Kriegszeit, nur noch in der Erin- 
nerung. Damit will ich selbstverstandlich nicht sagen, dass 
wir abseits stehen sollen. Wir haben das nie gethan, aber 
uns an das bewahrte Prinzip gehalten: Getrennt marschieren, 
vereint schlagen. 

“Es ist nun einmal so, dass wir von deutschem Blute 
mehr Verstandnis zu haben scheinen fur die grossen Fragen, 
die sich ringsum aufthiirmen. Ob das eine Folge grésserer 
Griindlichkeit ist, ob unser Verstand williger eingeht auf 
die Gebote der Solidaritat und die Eingebungen des Opfer- 
sinnes, bleibe dahin-gestellt. Thatsache ist jedenfalls, dass 
keine andere Organisation unseres Landes so entschieden, 
so konsequent und so erfolgreich an die Tagesfragen her- 
angetreten ist wie der Central-Verein. Hatten wir nicht 
die Central-Stelle, so hinge manches in der Luft. Aber 
nicht nur stolz sein sollen wir auf das uns gespendete Lob 
and die Errrungenschaften des C. V., sondern auch thatige 


Pot 
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Mitarbeiter und Férderer von dessen Bestrebungen. Dann 
erst kOnnen wir mit Freude und Genugthuung Veranstal- 
tungen beiwohnen, wie sie in diesen Tagen yor unseren 
Augen sich abspielen.” 

Der C. V. muss dem hochwst. Bischof Rummel 
fur seine Worte Dank wissen. Sie zerstreuen 
manchen Zweifel und sollten daher dazu beitragen, 
die Arbeitswilligkeit und den Opfersinn unserer 
Mitglieder zu starken. 


Arkansas Verband verbindet Tagung mit 
Gemeindejubilaum. 


Auf besondere EFinladung der St. Benediktus Ge- 
meinde in Subiaco, das erst vor zwei Jahren Festort 
war, tagte der Staatsverband am 3. und 4. Septem- 
ber wiederum in jener Ortschaft, diesmal angesichts 
der Ruinen der im vorigen Dezember von einer 
Feuersbrunst so schwer heimgesuchten Abtei. Die 
dem Mannerverband und Frauenbund angehérenden 
Vereine hatten eine ansehnliche Anzahl Delegaten 
und Delegatinnen entsandt, die sich an der Feier 
des goldenen Jubilaums der Gemeinde und den Ver- 
handlungen der betf. Verbande betheiligten. Die 
Veranstaltung war daher viel mehr als eine Ver- 
einsangelegenheiten berathende Versammlung, mit 
der ein Katholikentag verbunden war. Sie gestaltete 
sich geradezu zu einer Ehrung der Pionierpriester, 
der Grinder der Gemeinde. Deren Verdienste 
schilderte der Abt von Subiaco, der hochwst. Hr. 
Edward Burgert, in der wahrend des von ihm zele- 
brierten Pontifikalamtes gehaltenen Predigt. 

Der hochwst. Abt Edward sprach ausserdem a der am 
Nachmittag des 3. September abgehaltenen Katholiken- 
versammlung, wobei er wiederum auf das morgens_ be- 
handelte Thema zurtckkam und manche Einzelheiten aus 
den Anfangen der Gemeinde Subiaco, des Klosters und 
einer Reihe von Kolonien in den benachbarten Counties 
berichtete. Hr. C. F. Sieber, Prasident des Staatsverbandes, 
referierte uber die Bestrebungen des Staatsverbandes fiir 
das Allgemeinwohl, im besonderen aber tiber die auf der 
vorjahrigen Konvention beschlossene Sammlung ftir eine 
Freistelle am Subiaco College, die bisher $947.42 ergab. 
Hr. J. H. Kramer, Fort Smith, verbreitete sich uber 
“Rechte und Pflichten des amerikanischen Burgers,” worauf 
fir) Te Spinnenweber, Pocahontas, uber die bedeutsame 
Tagung des C. V. in St. Cloud Bericht erstattete. Die 
Versammlungen wurden unter einem grossen Zelt abge- 
halten, und gliicklicherweise that das Wetter ihnen keinen 
Abbruch. Den ersten Tag beschloss eine zu Ehren der 
Ga&ste veranstaltete Auffihrung. © 


Die am Dienstag Morgen, dem 4, September, abgehaltene 


Schlusssitzung folgte unmittelbar auf das fiir die verstor- 
_benen Mitglieder des Verbandes gefeierte Seelenamt. Mit 
einer by oka Segensandacht _schloss die wiurdige 


Revsck, Goede EHerdasOzeseeB. 


ma Tagun 


a _~Pfarrer der Gemeinde Subiaco, Geistlicher Berather; Hr. ; 


wablt wurden: 


J. H. Kramer, Fort Smith, Prasident ; John Willems, Jr., 
hace, tind) J. Js Hiegel, Conway, Vize-Prasidenten ; 
A. Schnitzer, Fort Smith, Sekretar-Schatzmeister. 


resversammlung und Katholikentag des 
Staatsverbandes California. 
fe a. eens zu San Fran- 


dieser am 2. und Bi Sepicabe: 


m iB Resteut . 


stattliche Anzahl anderer Theilnehmer an de 
feierlichen Gottesdienst und der am Abend d 
2. abgehaltenen Massenversammlung. Die G 
schaftssitzungen wurden, wie das in diese 
Staatsverbande Brauch ist, am Sonntag Nadel 
mittag und Montag Vormittag und Nachmitta 
abgehalten, worauf die Tagung mit einem Feste 
sen schloss. Ejingeleitet wurde die Verai 
staltung Sonntag “friih mit einem -feierliche 
Hochamte; Montag Morgen betheiligten sich d 
Delegaten an dem Seelenamt fur die versto 
benen Mitglieder. 


In der prachtig verlaufenen Massenversammlung hie 
der Festprasident, Hr. H. A. Funck, die Begrtissungsred 
worauf der Verbandsprasident, Hr. John A. Werner, ub 
die Thatigkeit der dem Verbande angeschlossenen Vereit 


wahrend des verflossenen Jahres referierte. Die hoch 
Franziskanerpatres Valerius Nelles, von St. Louis, ur 
Gregory Wooler, Pfarrer der St. Bonifatius Gemeind 


hielten die deutsche bezw. die englische Festrede. Bei dies 
Gelegenheit unterbreitete auch Rev. Martin Knauff, O. ] 
M., Kommissarius des Verbandes, die Resolutionen. Wie b 
der diesjahrigen Generalversammlung des C. V. kam auc 
der Volksgesang %u seinem Rechte; gesungen wurden di 
Fapstlied und “I Lave You California.” Der St. Bonifati 
Mannerchor trug ausserdem mehrere Lieder, das St. Bon 
fatius Orchester mehrere Musiknummern vor. Wahrer 
dem. feierlichen Hochamt am Sonntag Morgen hatte d 
hochw., P. Apollinaris, O. F:; M., die Festpredigt gehalten. 

Uber die Geschaftsverhandlungen berichtet unser G 
wahrsmann, es seien “viele gute Anregungen gemacl 
worden, die hauptsachlich yon den Lokalvereinen wahrer 
des Jahres ausgeftihrt werden durften.” Besondere Ane 
kennung wurde dem hochw. P. Antonius, O. F, M., Griinde 
des Kolping-Vereins in San Francisco, zutheil. Mit B 
friedigung vernahm man, dass auch in Los Angeles e 
Zweigverein der Kolping Society of America ins Lebe 
treten durfte. Als Feststadt fiir die Generalversammlur 
1929 wurde Los Angeles gewahlt. Die Beamtenwahl zeitig 
das folgende Ergebnis: Kommissarius, Rev. P. Apollinari 
O. F. M.; Vize Kommissarius, Rey. P. Martin, O. F. M 
Prasident, John A. Werner, San Francisco, Viz 
Prasidenten, Theo. Bussmann, Los Angeles; Anton Stang 
San Francisco, und Heinrich Heitland, San Jose; Pro 
Sekretar, F. X. Burhans, San Francisco; Korr. und Finan: 
Sekretir, Albert J. Miller, Oakland ; Schatzmeister, Pet 
Schiefer, San Francisco; Direktoren, "M. Schirle, San Jos 
Henry Eckart und Louis J. Schoenstein, San Francisco, 


K Joseph Schaefer. * 
Der Besten Einer unter den deutschen Katholi 
unseres Landes war der am 10. September in 
York verstorbene Buchhandler Joseph Schaefer. 
steter Vorkampfer unserer Sache, war seine 
liebe dem Leo Hause, an dessen Griindung 
der C. V. hervorragenden Antheil hatte, gewi 
So sehr war es der Fall, dass man, wenn m 
C. V. Kreisen vom Raphaels Verein und de 
Hause sprach, unwillktirlich an Herrn §S 
dachte, der fast Jahr fir Jahr auf un 
Tagungen_ tiber das Gedeihen jener Anstalt_ 
_kunft ertheilte, es sei denn, dass er, dur 
_ heit verhindert, einen von ihm ausgearbei 
~richt durch einen -_Vertreter erstatten 
Gon Sa war letzte itberleben 
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1 Schlaglicht auf das geknechtete Siidtirol. 

icht nur den Leiden der Katholiken Mexikos, 
lern auch denen der deutschsprachigen katho- 
en Bevolkerung Stdtirols steht die Welt kalt und 
nahmslos gegeniiber. Auch das ist ein Zeichen 
Zeit, dass das der Habsucht und Genusssucht 
bene Geschlecht kein Gefutthl besitzt ftir die 
olgten und Unterdrtickten, keiner Empérung 
r fahig ist, es sei denn, dass es durch Propa- 


la aufgepeitscht wird, sich zu erklaren. Und 
sollte das thun, wenn es sich blos um die 
hte katholischer oder deutscher Minder- 


en handelt? 
‘ie weit die italienischen Behodrden in Sidtirol 
Niedertracht treiben, beweist, was uns ein 
‘rer aus jenem unglucklichen, unter der brutalen 
kur faszistischer Beamten leidenden Gebiete 
eibt. Eine ihm von der C. St. zugeschickte 
2 sei ihm sehr gelegen gekommen, heisst es in 
nm Briefe vom 30. August: 
enn ich hatte heuer einen schlechten Winter. Unser 
nischer Amtsburgermeister gab mir zuerst kein Holz 
Brennen und Heizen, daher musste ich ftir 600-700 
Holz kaufen. Dabei ist das Brennholz ftir den 
rer auf Grund einer Stiftung aus dem Jahre 1478 zu 
hren! Spater hatte er es doch geben missen, aber er 
kte mir ein so nasses und schlechtes Holz, dass ich 
if dem Ofen und im Herde doérren musste. Daher 
es sehr kalt in meiner Stube im vergangenen Winter 
ich erkrankte drei Mal und musste das Bett hititen. 
1 einer langeren, mir vom Arzte verordneten Kur, 
inkte ich an einer Mittelohr-Entziindung. Das Trom- 
sl wurde durchbrochen und fast drei Wochen lang 
der Eiter aus dem Ohr; ich horte fast nichts mehr. 
ee es besser, indem ich mich in der Behandlung eines 
arztes befinde.” 
doch erkrankte der wurdige Priester neuerdings 
s droht ihm eine Operation. In Genf, Wash- 
, Paris und London aussern die hohen Herren— 
Worte, hinter denen sich die Absicht ver- 
t, “to make the world safe for dollars and 
* d. h. fur das in aller Welt, unter anderm 


Ce 


hohen Finanz! 


l 
a 


Unsere Biichersammlung fordern! _ 


achdem Hr. August Brockland zufallig i in Kan- 
ein Exemplar des Buches “Das Leben und 
Unseres Herrn” von Rev. Joseph Berg, das 
thre 1910 in einem Milwaukee’er Verlage er- 
en ist, gestossen war, wandten wir uns an 
eph Springob, den langjahrigen Heraus- 
ES ee zu NEES mit der Bitte, 


see uns vor \eussens patients 
icht gelingen, ein eee ee zu 


s 
1 im uberschuldeten Europa angelegte Kapital 


rische Bibliothek kann nur dann zu einer gewissen 
Vollstandigkeit gelangen, wenn man uns hilft, auf 
das deutsche katholische Element in Amerika sich 
beziehende Schriften und Bicher, Zeitungen und 
Zeitschriften, Aufsatze und Flugblatter, Briefe und 
andere Schriftsachen aufzusptiren und vor dem Un- 
tergang zu bewahren. 

Die zahlreichen Citate aus dem “Central-Blatt” 
einem der Kapitel des eben erschienenen Buches des 
Professors Dr. Krebs “Um die Erde” beweisen, 
dass wir bisher nicht ganz umsonst gesammelt und 
gearbeitet haben, 


Beschltisse 


der 72. General-Versammlung des Cath. Central- 
Verein of America 
Abg ehalten zu St. Cloud, Minn., den 24-29. August, 19 


(Schluss) 
Vv 


Arbeiterfrage. 


Jedermann besitzt das naturliche und unverausserliche 
Recht auf Arbeit, ebenso darauf, durch Arbeit ftir sich 
und die Seinen die Mittel zur Bestreitung der Beditirfnisse 
und Annehmlichkeiten des Lebens zu erwerben. 

Auf’s engste mit dem Recht auf Arbeit verbunden ist 
das Kecht aut einen zum Lebensunterhalt gentigenden Ar- 
beitslohn. Zu unserer Genugthuung bemerken wir, dass 
Fuhrer der Industrie allmahlich die Gewahrung eines 
solchen Lohnes als wirthschaftlich berechtigt anerkennen. 
Damit wird der Grundsatz, dass, was sittlich berechtigt, 
wirthschaftlich nicht zu verwerfen ist, voll bestatigt. Wir 
hegen die Hoffnung, dass ein zur Bestreitung des Lebens- 
unterhalts gentigender Lohn, der es dem Arbeiter und 
seiner Familie gestattet, ihre Bediirfnisse in einer, den 
Lebensgewohnheiten unsres- Volkes entsprechenden Weise 
zu befriedigen, in Balde auch jener grossen Schar von 
Arbeitern, die immer noch fiir einen kaum zur Betriedig- 
ung eines nothdurftigen Lebensunterhalts ausreichenden 
Lohn zu arbeiten gezwungen ist, gewahrt werden wird. 

Unsere Beschliisse haben wiederholt die Wirde des 
Arbeiters betont und sein unverausserliches Recht, sich. 
mit andern zu gemeinschaftlichem Thun zu _ verbinden. 
Bei dieser Gelegenheit betonen wir besonders das Recht 
der Arbeiter, durch Vertreter ihrer eigenen und _ selbst- 
standigen Verbande mit den Arbeitgebern Vertrage 
abzuschliessen. 

Zu den schlimmsten Auswiichsen des gegenwartigen 
Industriesystems gehoren: periodisch wiederkehrende Ar- 
beitslosigkeit; die Verwendung verheiratheter Frauen in 
der Industrie; “Yellow Dog” Kontrakte; die sogen. “of-— 
fene Werkstatt”; die im Streikfall erlassenen Einhalts- ae 
befehle. 

Dieser Ubel schlimmstes ist die Arbeitslosigkeit ; Hi 
derttausende - ‘von Arbeitern aus einer Gesamtzahl vo: 
vierzig Millionen erwerbsthatiger Manner und 
unsres Landes sehen sich yon Zeit zu Zeit ohne ihre < Se 
der Erwerbslosigkeit atisgesetzt. Die / it 
das ernsteste der Probleme, mit denen sich die Indu: 
gegenwartig befassen sollte. 


Ch ron a Peter ete 


Arbeitslosi ‘keit 
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Als Mittel dagegen fordern wir die Fihrer sowohl der 
Arbeiterschaft als auch des Unternehmerthums auf, den 
tiefgreifenden wirthschaftlichen Problemen unserer Zeit 
eingehende Aufmerksamkeit zu widmen. Der Industrial- 
ismus fordert eine Reserve-Armee von Arbeitern, die dem 
Unternehmer jeder Zeit die von ihm bendothigten Arbeits- 
krafte zur Verfiigung stellt. Wenn ein solcher Uberschuss 
an Arbeitskraften nothwendig ist und von den wirthschaft- 
lichen Verhaltnissen gefordert wird, dann sollte, schon 
allein aus Griinden der Gerechtigkeit, die Industrie bereit 
sein, die Kosten des Lebensunterhalts der ohne ihre Schuld 
Erwerbslosen zu tragen. Die Gerechtigkeit fordert, dass 
zu diesem Zweck in sachverstandiger Weise ein Reserve- 
fonds geschaffen werde, bestimmt, bei herrschender Ar- 
beitslosigkeit die Stellenlosen zu erhalten. Bereits befolgen 
viele Aktiengesellschaften das Prinzip, einen Reservefonds 
zu unterhalten, damit die Aktieninhaber auch bei ungtn- 
stigem Geschaftsgang auf Dividenden rechnen konnen. 
Auf solche Weise wird das Einkommen aus angelegtem 
Gelde gesichert, vermittelst einer bei giinstigem Geschafts- 
gang geschaffenen Reserve. Das Recht des Arbeiters auf 
seinen Unterhalt sollte nicht weniger Berticksichtigung 
finden als jenes des mit Geld an einem Betrieb betheilig- 
ten Aktieninhabers. Es sollte vielmehr, als ebenso wichtig 
wie jenes, in ahnlicher Weise geschtitzt und gesichert 
werden. 

Unsere Resolutionen haben wiederholt die Ausbeutung 
von Frauen und Kindern durch die Industrie verurtheilt. 
Gegenwartig besteht die Tendenz, dass junge, in Handel 
oder Industrie erwerbsthatige Frauen auch nach ihrer 
Verehelichung weiterarbeiten. Wir erblicken darin eine 
sehr ernste, der Familie drohende Gefahr. Das Wirkungs- 
feld der verheiratheten Frau ist das Haus, und nur wenn 
ungltickliche Verhaltnisse die Ehefrau zwingen, den Unter- 
halt der Familie zu erwerben, oder wesentlich dazu beizu- 
tragen, ist ihr Eintreten in die Reihen der Erwerbs- 
thatigen oder ihr Verbleiben darin zu rechtfertigen, 

Der sogen. “Yellow Dog” Kontrakt, ein vom Arbeiter 
mit dem Arbeitgeber eingegangener Vertrag, sich keiner 
Arbeitergewerkschaft anzuschliessen, ist zu verwerfen. Er 
hat zur Voraussetzung die Leugnung des im Naturrecht 
begriindeten Koalitionsrechtes der Arbeiter, 

Die sogen. “Open Shop Movement”, auch unter dem 
Namen “American Plan” bekannt, sowie die sogen. 
“Company Union” sind blosse Versuche, die bestehenden 
Arbeitergewerkschaften zu sprengen. Wir bestatigen von 
netuem das Recht der Arbeiter, frei und aus eigenem Er- 
messen sich zu vereinigen, und verurtheilen alle auf die 
Vernichtung der anerkannten Gewerkschaftsbewegung ge- 
richteten Versuche. 2 § 

Die heute so allgemeine Anwendung des Einhaltsbefehls, 
wenn Arbeiter und Arbeitgeber mit einander hadern, ist 
ein Ubel, das nach Abhilfe schreit. Es handelt sich dabei 
um eine unbillige und ungerechte Ausnutzung der Macht 
des Gesetzes zu gtnsten der wwirthschaftlich starkeren 
-Partei. Man sucht das Vorgehen in solchen Fallen unter 
dem Vorwand zu vertheidigen, es handle sich. um den 
tz des Eigenthums; doch in der Auswirkung benach- 
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| Volk sollte in freigebiger Weise das Mission 


| Missionsstationen und Fami 
| der Katechisten miissen © 


wir unseren Briidern, den Indianern, denen in der 
gangenheit so viel Unrecht zugeftigt worden, ein vol 
Mass des Mitgefthls und der Unterstutzung zuwen 
Leider ist unumstdsslich bewiesen worden, dass mit d 
“Jahrhundert der Schande”, tber das vor funizig Jah 
eine edle Frau schrieb, jenes traurige Kapitel uns 
Geschichte durchaus nicht abgeschlossen wurde. Erst 
kurzem wurde wieder festgestellt, dass eine grosse A 
Indianer vernachlassigt wird und sich in ausserster Arm 
befindet; dass sie, auf unfruchtbares Land angewiese 
ganzlich sich selbst tiberlassen ist, ihr Leben, so gut _ 
eben gehen will, zu fristen. \ 
Nach ernstlicher Erwagung dieses Gegenstandes betrac 
ten wir es als unsere Pflicht, die Forderung zu ausse 
die Regierung soll es den Indianern, die ja ihre Mune 
sind, erméglichen, sich ihren Unterhalt zu erwerben, inde 
sie ihnen Arbeit in der Nahe ihres Wohnortes zuwei 
ferner soll sie innen zu passenden Wohnhausern und g 
Brunnen verhelfen, und wessen die Indianer sonst no 
bediirfen, um sie zu ttichtigen Farmern zu erziehen, LF 
weiteren muss ihnen Schutz gegen gewissenlose Wei 
gewahrt werden, wahrend ihnen gleichzeitig geholfen wit 
sich selbstandig zu machen. 
Jene Indianer, die auf Grund ihrer Anspriiche an | 
Regierung Geldzahlungen erhalten, sollten in wohlwoll 
der Weise berathen und gefordert werden. Solche Zz 
Jungen sollten dazu verwendet werden, die Hiauser, © 
Felder und den Viehstand dieser Indianer zu verbesse: 
In dem allerersten der mit den Sioux Indianern ein; 
gangenen Vertrage versprach unsere Regierung, besond 
jenen, die sich nicht selbst zu helfen vermochten, beisteh 
zu wollen. Ware diese Politik in wirksamer Weise a 
geftihrt worden, dann waren heute wenigstens die Sit 
in wirthschaftlicher Hinsicht selbstandig, zumal | 
Indianer recht arbeitswillig ist wenn er des Lohnes 
seine Arbeit sicher ist. sae 7 
Des weiteren sind wir der Ansicht, die Regierung s¢ 
ttberall dort, wo sich eine grosse Anzahl Indianer | 
halt, fir die bessere Verpflegung der Alten und 
Sorge tragen. Es sollten central-gelegene Krankenh 
die ein ernstes Bedtirfnis sind, errichtet werden. F 
sollte die Regierung in den von Indianern bewohnten — 
bieten Landstrassen und Briicken bauen, und jene bei 
Ausftthrung dieser Arbeiten beschaftigen. Die Tanze 
Indianer sollten beaufsichtigt werden, damit sie sich n 
als dauernde Quelle der Siinde und des hauslichen ~ 
friedens erweisen mogen. 
Ausserdem haben wir Katholiken den India 
itber besondere, sowohl ihr zeitliches als a 
Wohl beriicksichtigende Verpflichtungen. Das 


| die katholischen Indianerschulen unterstiitzen, 


viele Kapellen bendthigt; ferner Wohi 
chisten, Autos fiir Missionare, die gen 
fzu 


reiche Bediirfnisse 1 


befriedigt werden 


or 


